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BROKEN CADENCES. 
AN ODE IN THREE PARTS. 
PART SECOND: CADENCES OF LIFE. 


| I. 
THE gentle one, unknown to fame, 
| Through whom my being came, 
From whom I took the impulse of my human nature ; 
At God’s creative word, 
Which in earth’s depths I heard, 
Became a living creature ; 
Who bore me of herself a part, 
Beneath the beating of her heart ; 
My pulse with hers as one, 
Before I saw the sun; 
When as a fabric fashioned at the loom, 
Each tiny member found its room ;— 
Who tasted momentary death, 
That I might breathe life’s breath ; 
That I might feel life’s glow, 
Its gladness know: 
Filial to her how back my thoughts will run! 
For all things that are best, 
By her pure soul imprest, 
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Came to be mine, through her at birth, 
As water filters purer through the earth ; 
Out of her chambered night, 
Comes bubbling up to light, 
With an eternal mirth ; 
That it at length has won 
These glimpses of the sun. 


II. 


The tender hand, 
In that far childhood land, 
That took my palms within her own, 
And folded them in prayer, 
To link me, morn and even, 
With God and Heaven; 
That taught my feet to walk alone; 
The eager lips 
That kissed my baby finger-tips ; 
The voice from which I heard love’s first sweet tone, 
From which in those far flow’ry days, 
I sucked the honey of first praise ; 
That taught me wond’ring there, 
God was in earth and sea and air, 
In all things grand, in all things fair; 
That lured my feet, so wont to stray, 
Into God’s perfect way ; 
My mother’s each; what tribute can I lay 
Upon her dust, to-day ? 
What tribute can I rev’rent wing 
To where she walks in white before the King? — 
I closed her eyes, 
That were my earliest skies ; 
In which I read celestial signs,’ 
From that first day, 
I caught their ray ; 
To which I turned for rest, 
Amid the shadows of her west, 
Though chiseled deep around, with sorrow’s lines ; 
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Composed her lips and face, 
Which still had pensive grace ; — 
Death durst not touch, 
To mar her features much ; 
Only to fix them there 
More pure, more fair ;— 
Imprinted kisses on the classic fullness of her brow 
That almost chill me now; 
As though 
°T were sculptured so, 
The brow I’d known, 
And had the coldness of the stone; 
Took one last look, 
Which all my manhood shook; 
And helped to bear her precious weight 
Inanimate, 
To its last resting-place. 
How strict to Heav’n her thought! 
How true to God she wrought! 
So done her task divine, 
As hews a workman to the line. 
Her children were her earliest care, 
Her children’s children shared her latest prayer. 
The pure in heart have one beatitude : 
And in that sun she stood ; 
For God she saw, and knew that He was good. 


Ill. 


Amid well-cultured lands, 
I see the rounded hill-top, where the pars’n- 
age stands, 
Two sentry elms graceful before 
The hospitable door ; 
The apple-orchard planted near, 
Where children come to swing, 
And all their treasures bring; 
In spring, an outdoor room, 


Fragrant with pink and snowy bloom, 
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What time the household robins sing; 
And burdened low with fruit, on each alternate year. 
Moss-marked, slow-yielding to decay, 
I see the neighbor barns, that burst with garnered grain 
and hay. 
Building their plastic walls, 
With workman calls, 
Which on my morning slumber fall 
Intrusive all. 
I hear the mason swallows ‘neath the eaves. 
I hear the wooden weather-vane, which ali day grieves ; 
Wheeling incontinent about, 
As though in doubt 
What weather to turn out. 
Rock-weighted at the end, 
The long well-sweep I hear descend ; 
The bucket tumbling round, 
With many a hollow and reverberating sound, 
Till in cool depths is found 
The water’s bound ; 
And bringing up its wealth, 
Cold-sparkling, full of life and health ; 
While dripping backward musical, 
The overflowing contents fall. 
I see adjacent fields, the well-knit farmers keep ; 
Guarding against the fowls, the seeds; 
Battling the insects and the weeds; 
I hear the constant murmur of the distant mills ; 
I see the circumjacent hills, 
Besprinkled with the ever-moving sheep; 
The pink-eared lambs 
On timber-limbs, 
That haunt their anxious dams, 
And sore perplex them with their 
changing whims ; 
The great-limbed cattle, with their human eyes, 
That speak what speech denies, 
And have such large tranquillities. 
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Moving around, as though they knew God’s plan, 
In making them, and man. 
I hear the frugal bees, 
Speeding like rifle-bullets where they please, 
With undertoned soliloquies, 
And coming laden back 
Their instinct-guided track, 
With honey-buckets on their legs and knees. 
I hear the stroke of partridge ‘mid the trees, 
The quail which shadows off by slow degrees, 
Till he to silence fade; 
Like some poor shade, 
Who haunts the earth till a neglected vow is 
paid, 
And then to peace is laid. 


IV. 
The meek-eyed maiden had an astral charm, 
The love-light hid, 
Beneath her drooping lid, 
Her autumn-colored richness shadowed by 
the flat 
Of her so graceful summer hat, 
Which seems forever lost, 
When as a wife, she takes her husband’s arm, 
Who sought her often purpose-crost ; 
As though of high celestial birti, 
She walked somewhere in Heaven, he plodding 
on the earth. 
The marriage service o'er, 
Along the lane, beneath the apple-bloom no 
more, 
Do they the lover’s walk, arm-linked, ex- 
plore ; 
Or murmur partings at the vine-clad door ; 
Exchanging ling’ring kiss 
Beneath the clematis. 
He owns her, as the land he owns, 
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In death, in life, 
His hard-won wife, 
And yet her as his queen enthrones ; 
And now content 
With God’s approval and consent, 
Behind the plow, he plods again his farm; 
The sidehill seeds to grain, 
The sheep and eattle feeds again ; 
And with her, night and morning, kneels 
To tell to God the gratitude he feels. — 
In high monitions dim, 
Which reach beyond thought’s outer rim, 
She far surpasses him ; 
In fibred fineness 
And divineness ; 
By the great Creator meant 
His complement ; 
Brought to the man 
To finish out the perfect plan ; 
The capital 
Of creatures all; 
The crowning stone, 
When the great work was done; 
When God approving stood, 
And saw and said all things were good ; 
Linking him on Heaven’s side, 
To Christ, the Crucified, 
In love’s eternal plan, 
Of woman born, and not of man: 
In Eden once his bane, his loss, 
His gain eternal by the Cross ; 

Now walking loyal at his side, 

His better conscience and his guide. — 
Beyond the heights which scarcely he can spy, 
She angel-winged, can fly; 

Can inward listen to the seas 

Which break from the eternities ; 

Can hear their solemn moan 
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When most she is alone. 
And yet all day she sits and sews, 
Or knits him woolen hose, 
As he takes animal repose, 
Content that while he sleeps, all Nature grows; 
She golden butter makes, 
And browns to suit his eye the wheaten cakes, 
Or studies how to mitigate his woes and aches. 
He calculates his crops of grass and corn, 
And for the city 
Feels self-complacent, philosophic pity, 
And a kind of unarticulated scorn. 
For what to him were city-life, but life in jail, 
Without the need of giving bonds, or getting bail? 
However interpreted or turned about, 
Man shut in to man, and God in Nature, all shut out? 


v. 
I would not underrate 
The task severe, 
When woman girds herself, to save the 
home or state, 
And not because she thinks it grand or 
great, 
To fill some outward sphere ! 
Who hears some thunder-tone 
As though from God alone, 
Some whisper in her loneliness, 
To stem the tide of earth’s distress, 
And leaves the cradle, for the battle or the throne ; 
Making a martyrdom 
Of her own heart and home. 
Where her heart bleeds, 
There must she stand for human needs. 
But ah, the woman’s breast, 
Which never has been prest 
By tiny thumb of babe in sweet unrest, 
Lips trembling like the petals of the rose, 
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In his repose, 
As back and forth the tide of being flows! 
She who, as mother, ne’er looks down 
Upon the shad’wy baby crown, 
The earthly years are weaving for his brow, 
Knows not what thing it is to be entirely 
blest ; 
Whatever guerdon rare, she may win now. 
For next the heart of God, 
Who in the flesh earth’s pathways trod, 
°T is woman’s part 
To bear man’s burdens on her heart ; 
And human motherhood 
Must ever brood 
O’er all earth’s ills the compensating good. 


VI. 
The mother with her children round her knees, 
Is always at her ease. 
Their curious questions she can answer them ; 
Explain their quaint unfoldings 
Of things in first beholdings ; 
Can multiply their blisses 
With repetitious kisses ; 
Interpret all their guesses, 
Bring balm to their distresses, 
Nor leave the garment’s hem, 
She stitches with industrious degrees. 
Upon the cradled babe she keeps her eyes, 
The latest advent from the skies, 
And murmurs low her lullabies ; 
Weaving a hammock round 
Of soothing sound, 
In which she sacred lays him; 
Then back and forward sways him. 
A kind of finite providence, 
Which like the dew among the flow’rs distills ; 
Having of childhood ills 
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The constant sense; 
Its woe wise to console, its wants she complements. 


VII. 
The wealth of molten gold, 
Coiled up in woman’s hair, 
The sunlight there, 
When it is braided fold on fold, 
And crowns her like a coronet ; 
What is an ornament more fair? 
Disloyal man, do not forget, 
Home is her own peculiar realm ; 
Own her home’s queen, and swear allegiance. 
For, no Greek goddess she in mail and 
helm ; 
Thine equal made, 
To love thee, and not be afraid ; 
Taken thy counterpart 
From near thy heart. 
Downeast and modest is her glance, 
An open book her countenance ; 
Two deep-blue pansies are her eyes, 
Which have the kindness of the skies. 
To have from God a part 
In such a woman’s heart, 
| To eall her all his own, 
| Flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, 
Joint-heir with him to a celestial throne, 
Is sweetest of man’s finite destinies. 


VIII. 

Home’s simple worship round our altar said, 

Love’s parting rites are paid, 

And vanished is the little cavaleade. 
Encamped they lie on slumber’s hills, 
Amid the lulling rills, 

Beneath green trees, 
That ripple in the breeze. — 
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We part to sleep, as though we sought new hemi- 
spheres ; 
Were sundered by relentless years ; 
As though we crossed wide seas, 
Which bear us where they please, 
Long leagues afar 
From ‘neath home’s star ; 
In sleep may pass death’s gate, 
And then remorses are too late. 
We stand, the quick with "bated breath, 
And through its iron grate, 
Look on our loved ones in the lunar light 
of death ; 
Are still, 
And know God’s will. 
To old conditions, vain 
Our struggle to adjust ourselves again ; 
Earth cannot over make 
Herself, for those, whose life is but heart-ache. 


IX. 
The open grate is like a cynosure 
Me from myself to lure; 
And crackling embers have for me 
A magic ministry ; 
So thickly fraught 
Are they with all creative thought. 
Musing alone, 
Day’s labors done, 
Here all horizons blend, 
As at life’s end. 


The hour 
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Has mystie power 
To give me back my own: 
My old-world sires, 
Who westward came to kindle freedom’s fires, 
Amid the sombre silences 
Of forest trees ; 
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To build their humble rough-hewn walls 
By lonely waterfalls, 
Where distant mountains frown, 
Or show the rosy glory of their winter’s crown. — 
Tracing thought’s chain, thus link by link, 
Myself 1 backward think, 
To those state-builders there, 
Who wielded well the axe, and knew the 
power of prayer. — 
And, then, surpassing fair, 
All diademed with light, 
As though plucked from the brow of night 
Comes back the babe from earth translated, 
Before a year was dated ; 
Comes back the man-strung, ardent youth, 
With eye aglow with fire and truth, 
And life’s fair promise heavy-freighted ; 
The chords he touched, unstrung, 
His rhythmic thoughts unsung, 
His name unknown 
Save to home-hearts alone: 
As well as he, 
Who loved me passing well 
Beyond what tongue could tell, 
Who should have lived to mourn for me. 


X. 


I love to think of childhood days, 
When all things wrought in me amaze, 

And when I went, 

As though to other life some incident, 
Through years all June, 
Humming an untaught tune, 

Like bee led on by subtle scent, 

And with life’s affluence all content ; 
Floating an idle circumstance, 

As bubbles on a streamlet dance ; 
Encounter whatsoever chance. 
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I love to think of childhood sports, and childhood 
schools ; 
Of wading knee-deep in the lilied pools, 
Although it fractured all the rules ; 
Of comrade boys, 
So full of stratagem and noise, 
So bent upon illegal joys, 
They often lost their equipoise ; 
Of golden-headed girls, 
Half-buried in their wealth of curls; 
So fresh and neat, 
Like half-unfolded blossoms sweet, 
Accoutred in their muslin dresses, 
Their cheeks still flushed with home-caresses ; 
And eyes that spoke their meaning, 
In spite of their long lashes’ screening. 


XI. 
The urchin with his barbéd hook, 
Who loves the shadows of the alder-brook, 
For minnows angles or the glancing trout, 
His bait reluctant wriggling in and out: 
Some wretched earth-worm dug 
From out the turf with many a tug; 
Is shy of work, and shy of book. 
And when his sluggish thought expands, 
He dreams of winds that waft to other lands, 
Of tropie islands far, 
Where heights voleanic are; 
Where ‘neath the fronds of tow’ring palm, 
Break with their lulling spray, great seas of calm; 
Where tropic fruit perennial grows, 
And languid air wooes to repose. 
His future lot, — 
His humbler native haunts forgot, 
His pulse abated to a manlier rate, — 
To heed his country’s call 
And guide the course of some tall admiral, 
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Piled to the very sky with sail, 
Majestic moving on before the gale, 
Till she shall into foreign harbor ride, 
And long disputed rights decide ; 
Great themes to arbitrate ; 
To settle questions large of state, 
Big with a nation’s future, or her fate. 


XII. 
They say, 
The owls and owlets gray, 
“ Alack, alack a day, 
The earth, decrepit, soon will pass away.’ 
But all the babes that dance and spring, 
Do not believe the thing; 
Nor do their mothers in whose eyes 
Are kindled such high prophecies. 
And all the boys beneath the sun, 
Who think things made for fun, 
Who every stray pedestrian greet 
With laughter on the street, 
Believe that time is just begun. 
They have their manners droll, 
Their mystic dialect, 
Their projects from their elders to protect ; 
Their hoops they roll, 
Their marbles play, 
And round each season’s course away, 
As though life were some holiday. 
And every little shapely maid, 
In pink and white arrayed, 
Who watches glad their sport, 
Has notions of the self-same sort. 
For every generation still renews the earth, 
As though it had from God’s own voice its birth. — 
To them the old man on his staff, 
Beneath the burden of his years, 
Low bending up in half, 
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And not the earth appears, 
Worn out; 


And so with song and shout 
They greet her not with tears. 


XIII. 
1 love a little child to meet, 
Meandering through the maple-shaded street, 
To feel his tiny hand creep in my own; 
The fingers there divine 
Clinging to mine, 
As round the trellis close the tendrils of the vine ; 
To hear his confidential undertone, 
As though *t were all for me alone, 
No king upon his throne, 
Has sceptre wide as he; 

No wise man in his academic seat 

Can him of bliss defeat, 

Or with the wisdom of his talk compete. 
Straight to the mark his intuition goes, 
Hitting his friends as well as foes, 
Though oft his craft he little knows. 

He questions asks like Socrates, 


Of whom, of what it him may please; 
Interrogates 


Of deeds and dates, 

And scarce the answer waits. 
In every flower he takes delight, 
Puts every quadruped to flight, 

His tortuous way pursuing after 


With large, abundant laughter. 
Hat off, he makes some dash, 


As quick as lightning-flash, 


And as you turn, 


His last intent to learn, 
Holds up before your eyes, 


The rarest of all butterflies. 
While gold-dust lingers 
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Upon his fingers. 
His eyes are everywhere, 
With their inquisitorial stare ; 
Of every thing he is aware ; 
Alert to challenge it, 
The heart of it to hit, 
With the unfailing shaft of his untutored wit. 


XIV. 
I love to kiss a boy, 
With great heart in his little breast, 
And pulse which knows no rest, 
Who finds supremest joy 
In every sport and toy; 
Whose liquid eyes 
Take color from the skies. 
With just enough of earth 
To justify his human birth; 
Augustan, shapely face, 
And germs prophetic of all manly grace; 
That scareely feels the ground, 
Elastic so his bound; 
As though his feet 
Were winged, his destiny to meet, 
Angelic-arched his brow, 
A temple where high thoughts brood now; 
Strange boyhood aspirations, 
Hov’ring to fix their habitations ; 
As doves light on a roof, they do not know, 
Then rise in flight to go, 
With single motion on their wings of snow ; 
As mist around the mountain altitudes, 
In early morning broods, 
As though to stay; 
Then floats away, 
Rose-tinted on the breath of breaking day. — 
Half-cherub he, 
The other half our poor mortality ; 
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And only God can know, 
Whether his future years shall grow 
To blessing or to woe. 
Above the hum 
Of school-house scenes, 
He hears the twirring of the troubled drum, 
As though it knew the woes to come, 
This boy not in his teens ; . 
His spirit answers quick, 
Keeps time within, 
To its strong movement and its din, 
And swarming fancies gather thick ; 
Within his bosom rise, 
As from the skies, 
Awakened prophecies. 
The stirring bugle sounds, 
His heart would burst its bounds ; 
He hears within some trumpet-call, 
Though what it means, he does not know at all. 
The soldier he, in germ, 
Waiting his manhood’s term, 
Till muscled for the battle-shock ; 
The martyr, dauntless he before the block ; 
The poet, prophet, priest of some half-blossomed day, 
When better thoughts men’s lives shall sway, 
Nor will they be ashamed to speak of God and pray. 


XV. 


The humble college-halls which stand 
Embosomed in a mountain land ; 
Whose windows, east and west, 
See what is grand in Nature, what is best: 
Beneath, on every hand, 
The strong-soiled intervales expand, 
Under the stalwart farmer’s hand ; — 
From yonder height, the lake which flashes blue ; 
With white-winged bark 
Gliding its waters dark, 
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The landscape op’ning ever new 
To the enraptured view; 
The reptile river, creeping treach’rous ‘neath the alder- 
E trees, 
Now flashing in the sun, then hiding as from sight it flees ; 
Where we were wont young limbs to lave, 
{ The daring leap, or headlong plunge to brave, 
Or with the feathered oar, 
To steal along the shadowed shore ; — 
The crested steeps which tempt feet upward to explore; 
To win at length 
A nobler poise and strength ; 
To which we turn, for counsels wise, 
When, wearied brain and eyes, 
The thought of books we half despise ; 
How gratefully we think of these, 
Whene’er we backward gaze 
In manhood’s after days. 
O modest mother of a noble race, 
Content to be unknown, 
If but the seed thy sons have sown 
May wave in golden grace! 
Can we forget the kindly matron face, 
Which gave our boyhood timid, rude, a welcome there ? 
Can we forget the Christian care, 
Of those who filled each humble place? 
Ephem’ral honors come to men 
Through sword and pen ; 
A line we write 
As if in golden light; 
A deed attain, 
Which cannot be undone again; 
We gain a laurel-leaf, 
j A wheat-head for our harvest-sheaf ; 
God took their lives and set them where 
They shine eternally and fair; 
Rev’rent to man and God, loyal and true, 


The praise we give to them is more than due. 
VOL. V. — NO. 25. 2 
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XVI. 


I would not wear the nimbus of a saint; 
Owe it to canvas and to paint; 
However slight the part 
Of limner’s art; 
Be rather that eschewed 
For the beatitude 
Of being simply brave and good; 
A man to whom a child, 
Ingenuous, undefiled, 
Might run with pleasure wild, 
To be of petty grief beguiled; 
Of whom a soul to sin betrayed: 
Or reckless lad, or hapless maid, 
To tell their fault would never be afraid. 
I would not walk the tangled maze 
Of one who truth withholds, or truth betrays ; 
Elects the serpent’s crooked ways :— 
Nor will I drink his siren cup of praise. 
Nor do I care 
Again to join with him in prayer. 
His God and mine 
Are not alike divine. 
With him I break, 
Another path to take ; 
Walk where are thorns, 
Although my comrade scorns ; 
And walk invulnerable, 
For every word of human blame 
Shall be at length a tongue of flame, 
My real deed to tell, 


And give it fame. 


XVII. 


Faith’s nutriment I find, 
Not in God’s Written Word alone, 
But in the moss-grown stone, 
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The ground-bird hides her nest behind ; 
And in the spotted oval forms 
Her little body warms, 
Until they spring 
To life on wing: 
Her fledglings, that shall soar and 
sing ; 
In every tiny brook that turns 
The schoolboy’s water-wheel ; 
In every flower that yellow burns 
Beneath the plowboy’s heel ; 
In all of life from God; for He is there, 
As well as in the solemn cadences of hymn and 
prayer. 
And so I live on earth to learn of Him and 
Him to love, 
Till He shall call me to another school 
above. 


XVIII. 
From age’s craggy heights of snow, 
Through clouds that drifting go, 
I catch a glimpse of what is still below: 
Green intervales with floating shadows ; 
And herds that sprinkle shapely meadows ; 
Elms graceful, and so queenly, 
Swaying their robes serenely ; 
The harvest-fields of gold, 
That yield their hundred fold ; 
The haunts familiar, where the children play 
The livelong day. 
I hear, or seem to hear, 
Their laughter wafted upward on the breeze, 
To greet my dulling ear, 
As through the lonely snow-capped trees, 
I from earth’s visions disappear ; 
More lost to view, each passing fear, 
Soon gone from sight and sound, 
On heights still more profound ; 
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Those peaks no mortal soul has trod, 
Which lift themselves, till they are lost in God. 


XIX. 


No mortal takes his being’s altitude ; 
Beneath his Maker's sight 
Grows to his height, 
As grow the cedars high 
Against the sky, 
Projected lone 
On snow-crowned Lebanon ; 
However swell his heart elate, 
Whate’er ambitious Babel call him great, 
How high he stands in church or state ; 
Whate’er his earthly road ; 
Until by Calvary he’s stood, 
Until faith’s stars above him brood, 
And he has domed his life in God. 
Only the great Master’s hand 
Can the soul’s full harmony command ; 
Has skill to smite 
Its chords aright ; 
Can hush its strings to trembling silence quite ; 
Or from it bring 
Life’s grand orchestral offering. 


XX. 





Ah, what cares Nature when we cease to 


breathe ? 
Through all her constant hours, 
Out of our dust, she thrifty makes her flowers ; 
Her em’rald carpet weaves, 
Dappled with overhanging leaves ; 


Nor cares although no band our marbled brows 


shall wreathe. 
Words few are said ; 


The knitting turf above our head, 


Beneath the healing rain, 
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Grows green again ; 
She feels no pain, 
But on her pathway wheels amain, 
In spite of death’s fresh scars, 
Among the stars. 
Morning and night, the mountains purple still ; 
The maples dome the once familiar hill; 
The glad brooks run 
Beneath the sun, 
And the same valleys fill 
With babblings, like a child who utters all his will. 
But if our life is hid with Christ in God, 
The humblest sod 
Which we have trod, 
Our feet with preparation shod, 
Becomes a shrine 
Almost divine ; 
Our life still onward flows, 
As when the sun has set, gleam afterglows, 
That have the color of the rose; 
And kindling stars take up the light, 
To glorify the night. 





J. E. Rankin. 


HIGHLAND Manse, ORANGE, N. J. 
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SUNDAY AND THE SALOON IN CINCINNATI. 


In his memorable inaugural address, General Washington 
used the following significant language: ‘“ The Constitution, 
which at any time exists till changed by an explicit and authen- 
tic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power and right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government.” 

The same thought was expressed by General Jackson, in his 
proclamation of 1832, when he urged the people of South Car- 
olina to consider the consequences of violating the law of the 
United States: “If South Carolina can nullify the law, so can 
other States, and if one law, any law; and thus security from 
the rule of law is at once removed, and might becomes the arbi- 
ter of right.” 

It was in some such spirit as this that a serious attempt was 
made, a few weeks ago in Cincinnati, to enforce the laws of the 
State in regard to the Sunday saloon, and the encouraging re- 
port has gone forth that success has crowned the effort. It is 
not claimed that it is impossible to obtain a glass of liquor on 
the Sabbath; but such has been the vigilance of the police, as 
a result of the development of public sentiment favoring the 
enforcement of the Sunday law, that very few have been bold 
enough to attempt its evasion. In comparison with a year ago, 
Cincinnati has experienced a marvelous change. In place of 
open saloons and beer gardens, with the attendant disorder, vice, 
and crime, the city is now as quiet as the most zealous could 
wish, Even the common labor law has been enforced with but 
few exceptions, and, while the police have arrested all violators, 
during the last month only three or four saloon-keepers have 
been arrested. 

It would be interesting, no doubt, to read the details in con- 
nection with the arrests and convictions; but our purpose is to 
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give rather some account of the steps by which the result has 
been obtained, hoping that thereby others may be encouraged 
in the attempt to preserve the Sabbath from the grasping greed 
of the saloon. A score of years ago it was not thought neces- 
sary to prohibit theatres, base-ball, and saloons on Sunday, and 
the only laws on the statute books respecting Sunday observ- 
ance related to the prohibition of hunting, fishing, ete. Peo- 
ple would have been amazed to hear of the recent disregard 
of the Sabbath. But gradually a spirit of indifference took 
possession of the people; the gates of the city were opened by 
the friends of personal liberty ; and behold, the Wooden Horse 
full of deadly foes! Naturally, from time to time, brave words 
of warning were uttered, and in 1882 the Smiths’ Sunday Law, 
now incorporated in the Dow Law, was passed. The essential 
part of the bill, as it passed the Senate, reads as follows: — 


The sale of intoxicating liquors, whether distilled, malt, or vinous, 
on the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, except by a 
regular druggist, on the written prescription of a regular practicing 
physician, is hereby declared to be unlawful, and all places where such 
intoxicating liquors are on other days sold or exposed for sale, except 
regular drug stores, shall on that day be closed, and whoever makes 
any such sale, or allows any such place to be open or remain open on 
that day, shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $100, and be impris- 
oned in the county jail or city prison not exceeding thirty days. 


In March, 1887, the apathy was so general that one of the 
most hopeful members of the Law and Order League of Cin- 
cinnati wrote: “ Both of the leading parties are so anxious to re- 
tain the German vote in our large cities that there is no hope of 
securing anything in the way of advance temperance legislation.” 
On the 25th of the same month a mass meeting was held in the 
city at the call of the Law and Order League. The meeting 
was largely attended, enthusiastic addresses were delivered, and 
the following resolution was adopted : — 


Resolved, (1) That it is the judgment of this assembly that our ex- 
ecutive officers, by whomsoever elected, should sacredly regard their 
oath to enforce the laws, and (2) all good citizens should just as sa- 
credly cast their votes to elect such men as they feel assured will hon- 
estly perform their whole duty in the premises, and (3) that the Law 
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and Order League should continue its work of pointing out to the 
legally elected officers violations of the laws relating to public order 
and good morals, and of aiding them in their enforcement. 


While attempting to enforce the Sunday laws against thea- 
tres, the League found its efforts almost futile on account of 
the low concert saloons, hotbeds for the promotion of vice and 
erime. The law was defective, and a determined effort was 
made to secure such changes as would include the concert sa- 
loons with the theatres. ‘They were not surprised to find many, 
who had criticised them for not closing these dens first, unite 
with the third-rate politicians in demanding the defeat of the 
bill. In June, 1887, a petition from the Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist Ministerial Associations called the attention of the mayor 
to the fact that the violators of the Sunday law “are in no way 
interfered with by the police,” and requested him to instruct the 
Superintendent of Police to prevent the violation of section 
7032 (a), which reads : — 


Whoever on the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, 
participates in or exhibits to the public, with or without charge for ad- 
mittance, in any building, room, ground, garden, or other place in this 
State, any theatrical or dramatic performance of any kind or descrip- 
tion, or any equestrian or circus performance of jugglers, acrobats, 
rope-dancing, sparring exhibitions, variety shows, negro minstrelsy, 
living statuary, ballooning, or any base-ball playing, or any tenpins, 
or other games of similar kind or kinds, or participates in keeping any 
low or disorderly house of resort, or shall sell, dispose of, or give away 
any ale, beer, porter, or spirituous liquors in any building appendant or 
adjacent thereto, when any such show, performance, or exhibition is 
given, or house or place is kept, he or she shall, on complaint made 
within twenty days thereafter, be fined in any sum not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, or be confined in the county jail not exceeding six 
months, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


The objection to the Dow Law now was the authority it gave, 
or was assumed to give, to city councils. The Constitution of 
the State reads: “* No license to traffic in intoxicating liquors 
shall hereafter be granted in this State, but the general assem- 
sembly may by law provide against the evils resulting there- 
from.” All the legislature can do is to “ provide against the evils 
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resulting” from the traffic, and by late decisions it is maintained 
that this may extend to prohibition, or to the local option feature 
of the Dow Law. But the city council of Cincinnati passed an 
ordinance which reads: “That the sale of beer and wine on 
the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, is hereby 
permitted.” 

The fact is, the legislature gave no such authority, as the 
section of the law relating to city councils provides that “ noth- 
ing in this section shall prevent the council of any municipal cor- 
poration in the State from regulating and controlling, on such 
first day of the week, the sale of beer and native wine in such 
manner as may by ordinance be provided.” 

The Presbytery of Cincinnati adopted a paper on January 16, 
1888, containing this resolution in opposition to a bill to render 
legal theatrical exhibitions and similar performances on Sunday : 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of Cincinnati, now in session, does 
hereby petition the Senate and House of Representatives of the Ohio 
legislature to reject said bill, and to provide for making the statute 
more effective by closing all saloons and concert-halls, as well as theat- 
rical and similar performances, on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, and thus remove from our citizens the temptation to 
vice and crime, which causes so much sorrow and suffering in all our 
large cities. 

When it became known that petitions were in circulation for 
opening the Centennial Exposition on Sunday, the committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance presented a petition containing the 
following : — 

To the Official Board of the Centennial Exposition : 

Dear Sirs, — We, the undersigned, citizens of the city of Cincin- 
nati, most respectfully and earnestly petition you not to permit the 
opening of the Centennial Exposition, or any part of it, on the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. We have been moved to make this urgent request, not 
from fear that your Board of Management is inclined to take such a 
step, but because of the fact that petitions are being circulated for sig- 
natures, to be laid before your honorable body, to induce it, if possible, 
utterly to disregard the wishes of all those who respect the Sabbath, 
and have the best moral interests of the city at heart. 


From this time on, great stress was laid on the necessity of 
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removing the above-cited Dow Law proviso. Early in 1888 
Mr. Owen introduced a bill, consequently known as the Owen 
Bill, which passed the General Assembly, repealing the Dow 
Law proviso, and the Sunday Law as amended is given here: — 

Sec. 11. That the sale of intoxicating liquors, whether distilled, 
malt, or vinous, on the first day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day, except by aregular druggist, on the written prescription of a reg- 
ular practicing physician, for medical purposes only, is hereby declared 
to be unlawful, and all places where such intoxicating liquors are on 
other days sold or exposed for sale, except regular drug stores, shall on 
that day be closed. 


This law was a great boon to the friends of the Sabbath, for 
it took away all ground for the claim that saloons could legally 
be opened on the Sabbath in Ohio. The only question now 
remaining was that of its enforcement. The Law and Order 
League began to urge the mayor to enforce the law, and for a 
few Sabbaths a half-hearted attempt was made; but a demand 
by the liquor dealers for a trial by jury, owing to the unfortu- 
nate police court jury law, resulted in a jury composed of the 
friends of “ personal liberty,” and little headway was made. In 
July, 1888, it could be said: “ While our Sunday laws are excel- 
lent, and provide for closing saloons, theatres, ete., on that sa- 
cred day, yet the laws are not enforced. A little fuss has been 
made about closing the saloons on that day, but we have never 
been satisfied that the authorities were in earnest in the matter, 
otherwise they would have found a way to success.” 

On the 21st of February, 1889, the Sabbath Convention met 
in Columbus, Ohio, for the purpose of forming a State organi- 
zation auxiliary to the American Sabbath Union lately formed 
at Washington, D. C. Able addresses were delivered, and, 
amid much enthusiasm, an Ohio association was formed. This 
convention was not without effect in awakening public sentiment. 
During the meeting the following paper from the Evangelical 
Association of Cincinnati was presented and adopted unani- 
mously : — 

To the Sabbath Convention to meet in Columbus, Ohio, February 

21, 22. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati Evangelical Alliance, held February 
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11, 1889, the following petition was adopted to both houses of the 
General Assembly of Ohio : — 

“The Evangelical Ministerial Association of Cineinnati, now in ses- 
sion, being convinced that the welfare and good name of our State 
demand the enforcement of her laws, and that the highest moral and 
material prosperity of both the State and our city demand the enforce- 
ment of our Sunday laws, hereby petitions your honorable body to 
enact such laws as are essential to this end, and among them the recti- 
fication of our police court jury law, and an amendment to the Russell 
Law, making it mandatory on the mayor to revoke all licenses when 
the parties violate this law in the conduct of the business for which 
they were licensed.” 

A committee was then appointed to present this subject to the Sabbath 
Convention soon to assemble in Columbus, Ohio. At a meeting of said 
committee the following was 

Resolved, That this Convention adopt the petition of the Cincinnati 
Alliance, and urge upon the General Assembly of Ohio to take meas- 
ures for the granting of said petition, so as to facilitate the enforcement 
of the Sunday laws now on our statute book. 


The Law and Order League continued to emphasize the duty 
of enforcing the law ; from time to time arrests were made, but 
its chief work consisted in arousing publie sentiment. The 
religious papers, and some portions of the secular press, joined 
in the demand. Then the Evangelical Alliance took up the 
work, and after viewing the situation the conclusion was reached, 
that some effort should be made to nominate and elect officers 
in the city that would enforce the laws. A paper was circu- 
lated, speeches and even sermons were delivered urging the peo- 
ple to action, and hundreds of signatures were easily obtained 
of those who pledged themselves to vote for such men only as 
favored the laws. A meeting for organization was called by the 
committee, when officers were elected, and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : — 


Resolved, That this meeting is profoundly impressed with the neces- 
sity of enforeing our Sunday laws, and especially the law elosing the 
saloons on that day, in order to the seeuring the highest moral and mate- 
rial prosperity of our city. And as citizens we cannot but recognize 
the fact that it is both a privilege and a duty to use our influence in 
favor of obedience to, and the enforcement of, our laws; and we there- 
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fore urge our officers and committees just elected to use every effort to 
secure this end, — the end sought by our organization; and we hereby 
pledge to them our hearty support in all proper efforts in this direc- 
tion. 


Thus the “ Committee of Five Hundred” was formed, and 
this association succeeded in procuring the election of a judge 
and prosecutor for the police court who were known to favor the 
enforcement of the Sunday Law. Public sentiment was thus 
found to favor the work, the police commissioners and the 
mayor ordered the police to arrest all offenders of the Sabbath, 
and the good work was begun in earnest. No sooner was the 
attempt made than many of the saloon-keepers announced their 
intention of defying the authorities. On June 12 the editor 
of the “ Cincinnati Zeitung,” in a speech translated for the 
“ Christian Advocate,” said: — 


The laborer should have the opportunity of drinking his glass of 
beer on Sunday, since the rich have their good liquors at home, and 
need not go to the saloon. Prohibitionists would compel men to go to 
heaven by refusing to permit them to drink beer. If the choice were 
left to him, the speaker, between heaven and a glass of beer, he would 
reach for the glass of beer. 

Every citizen had the right to oppose laws which, in his opinion, are 
unjust, and, if the State should endeavor to enforce unjust laws by 
force, the citizen had the right to oppose force with force. 


The opposition of the rebellious saloon-keepers reached its 
culmination on Thursday July 25, when, at their meeting at 
Central Turner Hall, William Hager encouraged them to remain 
open in spite of the police. According to the ‘Times-Star :”” — 


His speech bore principally upon the fact that there was no longer 
any danger to the saloonist who defied the law. Although many of 
them had been arrested, no one had been punished disagreeably. None 
of them had seen the interior of the workhouse. The saloonist was 
losing money by closing his saloon on a Sunday; therefore he should 
remain open, that was clear. 

The secretary then read the following resolutions : — 

Whereas, The well-known Owen Law, through which corruption and 
hypocrisy can sneak in everywhere, threatens to become established in 
Cincinnati ; and 
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Whereas, no concerted action has been taken to resent the said law, 
which is an insult to common sense; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the saloon-keepers here assembled, openly oppose 
the law, which is unpopular and damaging to our business; and there- 
fore we have decided to keep our places of business quietly open on 
next Sunday, and on all succeeding Sundays, conducting our business 
as on any other day, and avoiding all disturbances. 

Resolved, That we condemn the side and back door business as cor- 
rupting in its tendency, and we will make it our special duty to oppose 
it by all legal means. 

Resolved, That each saloon-keeper who signs the resolutions of this 
meeting shall have our solid protection in every case of prosecution, 
and the expenses thereof shall be defrayed by our own means. 

The resolutions were passed with a whirl. Pledges were then circu- 
lated for signatures. 

The meeting closed with a scene of the wildest enthusiasm. Amid 
the thunders of applause, John Warflinger leaped upon a chair in the 
midst of the excited saloonists and yelled out the following motion : — 

“ That on next Monday morning we meet here and march in a body 
to the police court! ” 

“With music!” shouted a zealous member. 

“Yes, with a brass band!” called a number. 

The motion was put as amended, and carried amid a confusion of 
cheers and laughter. 


The next day the “ Evening Post” expressed the sentiments 
of all the daily papers when it said : — 


The conspiracy of about 1,200 saloonists of Cincinnati to break the 
laws of Ohio and to defy openly its authority, they must see, puts them 
in a attitude of open rebellion. That the State of Ohio can retreat 
or will retreat before such an issue is too absurd for discussion. 


The authorities were prepared for any emergency on Sunday, 
and the result was a surprise to the saloon-keepers. In the 
morning many of them threw open their doors, and were 
promptly arrested. When their wives took their places they 
were treated likewise. Occasionally there was a hitch in pro- 
viding a bond, and the saloon-keeper was cast into a cell. ‘The 
first trouble,” says the “Commercial Gazette,” “was at Dyna- 
mite Hall:” — 
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Mr. Warflinger was mad. He shrieked and cursed, and somebody 
struck officer Copeland. But Mr. Warflinger was arrested, and hauled 
in a patrol wagon to the Bremen Street station. He was released on 
bond, and again opened his place. He was again arrested. The sec- 
ond arrest rather cooled his ardor, and he opened his place no more. 

At half past three in the afternoon there was a narrow escape from 
a riot at Fifteenth and Vine streets. 

The life of a Law and Order League man, if he were recognized, 
would have been worth very little on Vine or Walnut streets at any 
time during the day. Many men were stopped and closely questioned, 
and several persons had narrow escapes from violence at the hands of 
infuriated saloon-keepers and their friends. On Walnut Street during 
the forenoon every person who had the least bit of saintedness about 
his air or dress was carefully and threateningly inspected. A few men 
were stopped, and became the centre of a scowling mob. Their only 
security lay in protests that the Owen Law was an outrage, and the 
enforcement of it a violation of personal liberty. This always proved 
a sure passport to safety. 


But the police acted promptly and firmly, and the resistance 
to law was checked. Since the 28th of July only two or three 
saloon-keepers have dared to open their saloons. The members 
of the rebellious band that resolved to resist the authorities 
have publicly apologized to the judge of the police court, and 
for the present, at least, Cincinnati is free from the tyranny of 
the Sunday saloon. Before the friends of law and order will 
feel secure for the future, two or three changes are required : 
1. The police court jury law should be changed so as to provide 
a jury commission, by which names can be selected for the jury 
box, thereby applying the same rule as is applied in the other 
courts of the city. At present the saloon men virtually furnish 
the jury for the police court. 2. Some method should be pro- 
vided by which it would be impossible for a saloon-keeper to 
reopen his saloon the same day of his arrest. 3. It should be 
made mandatory on the mayor to revoke all licenses in the case 
of those who persist in violating the law. Some such laws as 
these will probably be passed by the next legislature, for the 
people are determined that the saloon shall no longer rule the 
State. 


Since the foregoing was written, another political party has 
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come into power in the State; but, so far, but little change in 
the situation is noticeable. Some apprehension has been ex- 
pressed by the friends of the Sabbath, and threats have been 
made by its enemies, but this has resulted in greater vigilance, 
and many who at first doubted the success of the movement 
against the Sunday saloon, are now determined that the good 
work shall go on. Past success is to them a prophecy of future 
victory. Ata meeting of the Evangelical Association, Novem- 
ber 11, 1889, an address was delivered on the Sunday Question 
by Mr. Joseph Cook, which produced a profound impression, 
and the following paper was adopted : — 


Resolved, That we hereby record with gratitude the great advance 
made during the last year in public sentiment respecting the closing 
of business places on the Lord’s Day, and especially in closing the 
liquor saloons on that day. We also mention with pleasure the in- 
creased fidelity of our administrative, executive, and judicial officers 
in the enforcement of our Sunday laws. 


And at a later meeting, December 9, 1889, the following 
resolution was adopted, and a committee appointed to carry it 
into effect : — 


Resolved, that we will use all our influence, by voice, by vote, by 
pen, to secure the enforcement of the Sunday laws now on the statute 
book, and to secure from our next legislature such amendments as will 
render it possible to enforce them; notably a change in our police 
court jury law, so as to bring it into line with our other courts in their 
mode of choosing juries, as well as to enable the mayor to revoke all 
licenses of those who avail themselves of their week-day licenses to 
open their places of business on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday. 


HarLey J. STEWARD. 
Cincinnati. 








COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. R. S. STORRS, D. D., LL.D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, AT THE 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK, OCTOBER 17, 1889. 


WE are met here, my dear friends, for the characteristic work of the 
modern Christian world. It is not for the formulation of creeds : that was 
done, as far as the great creeds are concerned, many centuries ago, and we 
accept them. We accept the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed as 
heartily and as fully as my beloved brother and friend of fifty years, Bishop 
Huntington, who is sitting by me on the platform, accepts them for him- 
self. We have no need to revise, and we have little need to add to the 
creeds that were battle-hymns of the church in the time of its purity, of its 
trial, and of its victory. Weare not gathered here, either, for the incite- 
ment of crusades to recover the Holy Land, as at the Council of Clermont 
or the Council of tempes, where the fiery eloquence of Bernard set West- 
ern Europe aflame. The only Jerusalem for which we chiefly care is the 
New Jerusalem, descending out of Heaven from God upon the earth. We 
are not here even for the reformation of religion ; as we are certainly not 
here for that great work which was the principal object of Christian Europe 
for centuries, the building of immense and magnificent cathedrals. We 
are here to take the gospel as we have received it, and as the substance of 
it shines in the ancient creeds, and to propagate it, to the utmost of our 
power and to the extent of our reach, throughout the earth, and to accom- 
plish the effects which are appropriate to it. These effects are large and 
various and unspeakably precious. 

The primary and supreme effect upon which our attention is fixed is the 
conversion of individual souls to the Son of God. We believe that the Son 
of God has been upon the earth, that he came as a divine person, to illus- 
trate holiness, to teach the divine law, to make propitiation by his cross, 
and to open the gates of heaven for all believers. We believe that to con- 
vert a soul to him is to save it from death and to hide a multitude of sins. 
We believe that the earth has been lustrous with the presence of the Mas- 
ter, that it has shined in the supernal flush of his miraculous power, that 
since his resurrection it is nearer to the heavens than ever before ; and our 
chief desire, which governs and limits every other, is to lead men individ- 
ually to the acceptance of this Son of God, that we may glorify him on the 
earth and that we may make heaven more populous with renewed and 
triumphing spirits. This is our first work, the work for which our mis- 
sionaries go forth — men and women, the choicest that we have — the work 
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for which we gladly take counsel together, and for which we gladly give as 
God has prospered us, that these men and women may go to work efficiently 
in distant lands. 

Men may call us fanatical if they like ; it is of no account. We do posi- 
tively believe that there is through Christ an open way to the heavenly 
life ; we do positively believe that He is now in the world by his Spirit eall- 
ing men unto himself ; we do positively believe that the noblest work any 
man or woman can do upon the earth is to lead others to the knowledge 
and love of God in Christ, that they may rejoice in a higher hope on earth 
and ina nobler praise and glory in the life everlasting. Our deepest feel- 
ing is stirred, our highest enthusiasm is moved, by that sublime aim of this 
institution. 

But then, with that we may also add effects upon the world at large and 
upon the present world in its physical, political, governmental and social 
condition. For whatever the gospel touches it lifts ; it lifts communities 
as well as persons ; and whatever affects individuals affects at last, and 
rapidly, the communities which they form. And it seems to me, with refer- 
ence to this institution, that it has a fair claim upon the earnest sympathy 
of all who desire human welfare, a fair claim upon the sympathy and honor 
of this great and famous and prosperous and powerful city in which we are 
met. Aside from that, I do not know but that it has been rather a misfor- 
tune than a good fortune that our assembly has been surrounded by this mag- 
nificent environment of material wealth and splendor in which we gather. 
We come because invited by the tender and affectionate invitation and wel- 
come of this church. But I have sometimes thought that if you had a ruby 
or a pearl, which you wished to keep at hand and yet to conceal from others, 
as good a way as any would be to set it in some angle of a great, glittering 
and burnished plaque, the general sheen of which would contrast and con- 
ceal the modest though lovely lustre of the gem. In somewhat the same 
way a convocation for the consideration of missionary themes and the study 
of missionary enthusiasm in this magnificent metropolis of the New World 
seems to be near at hand and yet to be hidden largely from public obser- 
vation. We are here inacentre of the world’s wealth, in a city whose 
name is famous wherever the United States are known on the earth. Many 
of us who have been in foreign lands have rejoiced to notice that where- 
soever we went the name of the city of New York was known and honored ; 
and if we quoted it as the place of our residence it was a passport for us 
to confidence and protection. 

We are here in this city, full of splendor, full of power, full of fame, 
where the tide of prosperity annually runs up the island twenty blocks a 
year, with the crests of its wave in marble and freestone mansions ten 
stories high. [Applause.] In comparison, this assembly of ours seems a 
small thing. New York has seen many great and splendid and fascinating 
spectacles, none more brilliant or imposing than that of last April, when 
here was celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the inauguration of 
Washington as President of the United States, when marching armies and 
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an industrial procession in vast array testified the universal feeling of rev- 
erence for him and of joy at what was then done, and a crowd of admiring 
spectators looked on from all the world. New York has seen many spec- 
tacles, if not all as brilliant as that, of the same order. In comparison, of 
course, our assembly seems an almost insignificant thing. We are not a 
multitude, although we represent a multitude distributed over the country 
from the river of the Holy Cross to the Rio Grande, from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate. Our aggregate annual 
revenue is less than the annual revenue of many individuals in this city. 
Our capitalized wealth is far less than the capitalized property of multi- 
tudes in this city. Our aim seems to many to be a kind of nebulous and 
theoretical aim, in comparison with the solid, strenuous, stubborn, practical 
purpose to increase riches and to enjoy them, by which purpose this city 
has been largely built and with which it is largely pervaded. And we are 
here only for a few days. ‘To-morrow we shall disperse ; and it may well 
seem a natural thing that when we have gone, the trains bearing us away, 
our having been here will be instantly and utterly forgotten, or remem- 
bered only as a most unimportant incident in the unparalleled experience of 
this great metropolis of the Western World. And the missionary work, by 
which we are convened and to which we give our counsel and thought and 
plan, seems to many as inconsiderable a thing —a mere castle in the air, a 
mere mist of enthusiasm, something with which men of the world need not 
trouble themselves at all. 

Now gentlemen and friends, let us recognize the fact that that which is 
comparatively small in appearance may be great in value and effect. The 
importance of anything is to be measured by its nature and not by its 
bulk ; and it has been true in the history of the world that the greatest 
things have often come — usually come, I might say — without observation. 
It seemed a small thing when our fathers, here and at Plymouth, settled 
themselves to subdue, to hold, to occupy and renew this rugged and un- 
known continent ; and yet, though their weakness was their protection, 
though they were too feeble to be feared in Europe, and almost too few to 
be counted, their work has changed the course and movement of civiliza- 
tion more than the work of any men of their time, more than the work of 
all the statesmen of the last two hundred years in Europe itself, and John 
Winthrop and William Bradford are greater powers in Europe to-day than 
Talleyrand and Metternich. Small in appearance, indeed, but great in 
effect. It seemed a very small thing when the monks and the men who 
sympathized with them as reformers in the sixteenth century faced Europe, 
and when the contemptuous characterization of the Reformation by the 
elegant, and careless, and skeptical pontiff was that it was “a quarrel 
among some monks, and Brother Luther appeared to be a man of some 
parts.’ That was the verdict of the pontiff of the time, whose successor 
is now looking out from the Vatican windows in the hope of finding some 
safe retreat for himself in continental Europe. [Applause.] Great in 
effect, though not great in appearance. How ridiculous a thing it seemed 
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that the early Christians should face the Roman Empire, determined to re- 
mould and reconstruct it, putting Scriptures against swords, putting narra- 
tives and letters against marshaled legions, putting oral and sacramental 
teaching against the fiercest and haughtiest power that the world had 
known. But by their work the result accomplished created Christendom, 
changed the courses of history and changed the face of the earth. This 
Republic is builded to-day, and every home of ours is builded to-day, on 
the foundations laid in dust and in blood by the faith and fortitude and 
heroic consecration of those unnamed Christian martyrs and teachers of the 
earliest time. [Applause.] Men might laugh at it then; but he who 
laughs at it now might as well laugh at the shining constellations in the 
heavens. [Applause.] 

So it may be that our missionary work — though I will not put it along- 
side of either of those great historie and prolific movements of mankind, 
if you prefer that I should not — may have a power in it that is to reach 
forward into future centuries —a power which this splendid, populous, rich 
and renowned metropolis may well recognize and honor, and for which it 
may well give thanks. Certainly our aim is a noble one. We are not try- 
ing to extend a sect; we are not trying merely to exert an influence in 
individuals, though, as I have said, the influence on individual souls is 
primary and supreme in our contemplation ; but we are aiming to renew 
the moral life of mankind. Nothing less than that is the aim which we 
propose ; to renew, as far as we can reach it, the moral life of mankind, so 
making polities possible, abolishing tyranny, banishing barbarism, calling a 
halt to the march of oppression and making a people competent and deter- 
mined to form their own institutions and manage their own affairs. We 
try to secure the intellectual advancement and elevation of mankind, espe- 
cially through the power of the Bible, the most educating book of the 
world. It touches the child in the nursery and the philosopher in the uni- 
versity ; it reaches the mechanic in his labor and the aged in their retire- 
ment and in the dying hour. We mean by the Bible to make the truth of 
God so present to the minds of men that the intellectual level of the race 
will be lifted. We mean to make social life harmonious and happy. We 
mean to make all prosperity more legitimate and more abundant than it 
has ever been before or ever will be again, except as the power of the gos- 
pel is beneath and behind it. 

This is our aim, as I say ; and I put it to you if the declaration is not a 
just one, that this superb metropolis, with all its power and all its fame, 
which has sympathized so keenly, so eagerly, and so generously with every 
people of the world harassed and hunger-smitten, oppressed by tyranny, 
stricken by calamity —that this city should sympathize with us in this 
majestic aim, and should count it a joy and an honor to take part with us, 
and with other societies working in harmony with us for the accomplishment 
of a design so magnificent and so divine. [Applause. | 

Yes, our work assists all the time the commerce of which this city is the 
superb and opulent seat. This is not our first work, as I have said, but it 
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is a work which goes on with all the propagation of the gospel over the 
earth. For commerce and the gospel are in harmony in this, at least, that 
the aim of each is cosmical, is earth-embracing ; and, it may be said of 
commerce, as of the wisdom of God, that she “layeth the beams of her 
chambers in the waters and walketh upon the wings of the wind.” ‘There 
is no tribe so recent or so ancient, no tribe so remote or so degraded, that 
the gospel does not seek it and that commerce will not gladly reach out far 
for access to it. They go together. The home of commerce is on the 
liquid bands that separate yet unite and encompass the continents ; the 
horizon of commerce is the rim of the planet and nothing less ; and com- 
merce and Christianity go together, Christianity helping commerce. Not 
that our missionaries go out for that purpose —they do not barter life for 
gold. They give life freely, that men whom they did not know, of another 
language and another race, may by and by wear the immortal crown. But 
wherever their errand is, and wherever their teaching is felt, there the way 
is opened for a widening commerce. Intensity of conviction carries them 
where the commercial agent gladly follows, but would not lead. Who 
opened Africa, of which we heard this morning? Moffatt and Livingstone, 
Christian missionaries. Who opened the interior of China? Christian 
missionaries. Who were first in New Guinea and New Zealand, in the 
Navigator Islands now famous in the world as Samoa, in the cannibal isl- 
ands of the Pacific where shipwrecked crews were slaughtered and eaten ? 
Everywhere Christian missionaries ; and the commercial agent follows 
after. 

Christian missions make men richer wherever they get established. I 
have wondered a great many times whether Paul might not have had some 
such thought in his mind when he wrote to the Corinthians that he and his 
friends and fellow-disciples were “ poor yet making many rich.”” No doubt 
he meant spiritual riches, primarily and supremely, as we do; but the 
effect of the gospel preached at Corinth and at Rome and elsewhere has 
always been to make men richer, “having the promise of the life that now 
is as well as of that which is to come.” It honors industry — the very hand 
of the Master that held the power of miracle having held as well the ham- 
mer and the saw. A tent-maker was his chief apostle, and the very hand 
that subscribed the great epistles which the mind had dictated was occu- 
pied in weaving coarse tent-cloth. Labor was honored by the Christian 
disciple and is honored by the gospel. One of the most touching things in 
the Catacombs is to find the poor implements of the martyrs whose blood 
and bones are there, set aside and consecrated as memorials of those who 
wrought in faith and died in triumph. Economy is inculcated ; and the 
greatest lesson of economy ever taught in the world was not taught by any 
political economist, but by the Master when he said, after the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, ‘Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost.” 
With the power of omnipotence to create harvests at a word, he would 
“gather up the fragments that nothing be lost.” The Christian world has 
taken a lesson of economy from that which it will never forget. All sav- 
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age passion subdued, domestic desire and aspiration kindled, power invig- 
orated, hope lifted, the consciousness of personal right and personal privilege 
exalted, as men become aware of a new relationship to the vast and shining 
universe around them —these are everywhere the helpers of Christianity. 
The world is becoming richer all the time in Christian nations, and in 
heathen nations where the gospel goes, while the needs of men are more 
urgent and the demand for the supply of those needs is more instant and 
emphatic. 

I believe that it was Mrs. Lecks who said to Mrs. Aleshine, in that pleas- 
ant story of the casting away of those two estimable Pennsylvania women, 
that the missionaries would have to take the heathen a good many times 
all the way through from Genesis to Revelation before they could persuade 
them to have force-pumps in their kitchen and spring-mattresses on their 
beds. I suppose that is true. It does take a good many times of teach- 
ing. But even those inventions have to come at last, because men desire 
more comfort, better instruments, a larger outlook, when the gospel has 
entered into the mind and illumined it, has entered into the heart and puri- 
fied and reinforced it. 

So Christianity helps commerce everywhere, and Christianity has the 
right to require that commerce shall help it [applause] and shall not hinder 
it. Christianity has the right to demand that the agents of commerce on 
foreign shores shall not be men of loose life and vicious manners and an 
infidel spirit ; and Christianity has certainly the right to require that com- 
merce shall not debase the nation which it is trying to lift [applause] by 
helping the opium traffic in China, and by pouring millions of gallons of 
the vilest liquors into Africa. [Loud applause.] Every dollar won by a 
traffic of that kind ought to burn in a man’s hand like a bit of the infernal 
asphalt which is the pavement of hell. [Loud applause.] Riches so ac- 
quired simply reek with the blood of immortal souls ; and Christianity 
would be false to its trust if it did not remonstrate and condemn ; and civ- 
ilization and commerce are false to their trust if they do not in this sympa- 
thize with the gospel of our Lord and of his Christ. 

Now, men say our work is a great one. Of course it is. It is vast. It 
reaches over all the earth. But observe, my friends, we have the most 
powerful instruments of the world to work with—the instruments of the 
truth as taught by living lips, as shot forth in imperial and magnetic im- 
pression from living hearts. It ought to be by this time an unfamiliar 
sneer in the world —that old Roman sneer of the procurator, “ What is 
truth ?—a breath in the air, something that one rush of the legions will 
seatter to the wind, a mere fanaticism of some enthusiastic and speculative 
mind.’”? Yet men talk in just that way up to this day. I remember that 
when Mr. Pettigru, who was a very ardent and distinguished Churchman, 
was importuning a judge in a court at Savannah to adjourn the court over 
Good Friday, the judge, who was a stiff and steadfast Presbyterian, said : 
“No, Mr. Pettigru, why should I adjourn the court over Good Friday ?” 
“Why,” he replied, “it is the day that commemorates the death of our 
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Lord.” “No,” said the judge, “the court will sit to-morrow” (which was 
Good Friday). ‘ Well,” said Mr. Pettigru, ‘ I admit that your honor has 
an ancient precedent. Pontius Pilate held court on Good Friday.” [Laugh- 
ter.] There are a great many people now who hold exactly as Pontius 
Pilate did that truth is nothing but a symbol, a fancy, a breath in the air. 
My friends, do not let us be foolish. ‘Truth is the one thing that changes 
not and never decays. It presents the facts of the spiritual universe, God 
and the soul and the judgment and the great hereafter, and the cross of 
Christ and the resurrection and the life everlasting ; and somehow or other 
it has certainly come to pass that this truth has taken the most barbarous 
and savage tribes of men and subdued them to their well being and to 
God’s glory. It took our savage ancestors and built the great Christian 
eommonwealths of England and the United States. It has taken savage 
men everywhere and turned cannibals into Christians, and lifted the lowest 
races toward higher levels. The truth of God is the inspiration of all that 
is gracious and lovely, in personal character and in domestic life. There is 
not a flower in your garden, there is not a blossoming vine on the side of 
your house, that does not depend upon the sun and the majestic constella- 
tions ; and there is not a grace in any human character of wife, or child, or 
parent, or friend, that does not draw its life and inspiration from the sub- 
lime mysteries of the truth as they are declared to us in the Word of God. 

It is at the basis of public order and liberty. When I hear men talk as 
they sometimes do, saying in effect that we can dispense with religion, that 
material prosperity and the power of jurisprudence are enough for us, I 
have it in my heart to say, and sometimes on my lips: “ Well, if you want 
to try that experiment, then begin by taking away the foundation of your 
houses and leave them standing in the air.” Truth is at the basis of all 
political freedom, public liberty, private virtue, and the beauty of private 
eharacter, and that is our power. We are trying to make it articulate in 
all the languages of the earth. We, and others working in the same line, 
have made it articulate in 300 languages of mankind already, reducing 
many of them to alphabetic form that they might take into themselves this 
truth of God. Two hundred and fifty thousand copies of parts of the 
Scriptures were circulated in China alone last year. We mean to carry on 
the work until every family on the earth is as familiar as we have been 
since the first consciousness of life, with the story of the evangelists, with 
the arguments of the apostles, with the prophecies of old, and with the final 
prediction which flashes its glory on the world from the Apocalypse closing 
and consummating the Scripture. [Applause.] 

Then we have had great success. Men do not say that always, or believe 
it. They say about this American Board sometimes that there are all 
kinds of plots and plans and engineerings. My dear friends, let us settle 
this in our minds that this Board, eighty years old, was never so strong 
and never more united than it is at this hour [great applause] and on this 
platform. [Renewed applause.] I know it was said some years ago that 
one of our most popular novelists —a man whose pages I always read with 
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pleasure when they come in my way — had become a socialist ; and some- 
body said, “ Well, there is no reason for fear in that, for he never was able 
to construct a plot or to carry it out in any one of his books.” [Laughter.] 
Now it is perfectly true of this Board that there are no members in it who 
are able to construct or to carry out any plan or plot. We differ among 
ourselves sometimes, but we do it with the utmost good nature, and with 
the 'sincerest mutual Christian respect and esteem, and we are going to 
have $800,000 instead of $650,000 for the revenue of this Board. [Loud 
applause.] We have had great success in all our work. Why, think of it! 
Eighty years ago this Board was formed. The whole earth was shut against 
it. Our earliest missionaries were repelled from India, not by Hindus, not 
by Brahmins, but by the English officials, baptized in Christian households, 
trained in Christian churches, going out under a Christian government, and 
yet so fearful concerning their political ascendancy in India that they 
would not allow American Christian missionaries to land on the Indian 
shore. That was not quite eighty years ago. Now the whole world is 
open, except, they say, Turkestan. I don’t know exactly where that is— 
probably out West somewhere. [Laughter. ] 

There were 300 converts, on the outside estimate, from heathendom when 
this Board was started ; now there are 3,000,000, and the number is in- 
creasing with a rapidity far surpassing the increase of the native population. 
[Applause.] More copies of the Scripture went into circulation last year 
than were in existence in all the world at the beginning of this century, 
That looks like success —success for the past, a reward ; success for the 
future, a prophecy. Meantime the missionary spirit is widening. Two 
hundred missionary societies are engaged in the work, or nearly that, and 
the time is coming when every church and every Christian will have a 
practical part and share in, and an enthusiastic devotion to, this great work. 

Then we have the supreme power of the universe on our side, with us 
and for us. Any man who ean see the intersecting lines of the avenues on 
this island can see the lines of providence converging on one result — the 
Word of God universal in the world. All the course of history for the last 
five hundred years bears on that fact. The discovery of this continent, the 
invention of movable type, the telescope interpreting the universe, the col- 
onization of this country from Protestant lands, our free republic, our free 
Christianity — everything bears on this one result, the Word of God, given 
to us, universally in the world for his glory, for the welfare of men, for the 
lifting of the race, for the purifying of the earth in preparation for the 
coming of its heavenly Bridegroom. This is the logic of events. This is 
the secret of history, the nemesis of nations —every nation that stands 
against it going down like a rolling thing before the whirlwind. All forces 
are marching on toward that result —a result as sure as the life of God, as 
the solidity of the globe itself on which we stand. We have this power 
working with us and for us, giving portents and predictions already in the 
flushing orient sky of the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, which is to 
irradiate and illuminate the world. 
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Our country has done much for mankind in the hundred years of its his- 
tory, celebrated last April; but it has put no single or accumulated force 
into the development of a pure civilization, into the advancing prosperity of 
mankind, from the beginning until now, which is comparable to the force 
that it has put into the world-life through the Christian missions of the 
various communions uniting in this sublimest enterprise and going forth 
with the New Testament in their hands and the love of God in their hearts 
and the hope of glory shining in their faces to illuminate the nations. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I shall not see it ; many of you will not see it; it may be that none of 
us will see it ; but I believe that the child is now born who will see the 
time when commerce and Christianity, equally earth-embracing in their 
aims, and advancing in majestic harmony, shall possess the whole earth ; 
when the ships of Tarshish shall be foremost, as in the prophetic vision, in 
bringing their sons from afar, their silver and their gold with them, to the 
city of the Lord our God ; when “ Holiness to the Lord ” shall be upon all 
the bells of those swift horses of the modern commerce whose race-course 
is the ocean, which go trampling the waves under their iron feet ; when the 
revolving wheels on every railway and of every steamship shall have the 
living spirit of truth and of grace within them ; when the trumpets of com- 
merce which are wakening the world on every barbaric shore to new ideas, 
to new aspirations after wealth and culture and liberty and law, shall carry 
to all those tribes the message of the angel over Betlehem, shall carry the 
mighty story of the Son of God in the world, shall carry the great argu- 
ment of the Pauline epistles, shall carry the final prophecy of the New 
Jerusalem descending out of heaven from God, and becoming on the earth 
a tabernacle in which God shall dwell with men. God hasten it in his time ; 
and unto Him be all the praise. [Prolonged applause. ] 








SELF-CONTRADICTORY CLAIMS OF CATHOLICS. 


Tue official claims of the Roman Catholic clergy and laity 
in the United States are self-contradictory. Many questions, 
therefore, growing out of the utterances of the recent Catholic 
centennial celebrations at Washington and Baltimore urgently 
demand an answer. 

The eloquent Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, in his ser- 
mon on the morning of the centennial, affirms in‘noble phrase- 
ology the loyalty of his church to the Constitution and the 
Republic, and her equal devotion to freedom, to science, to edu- 
cation, and to pure religion. In the same sermon, however, he 
pronounces an unqualified panegyrie upon the Society of Jes- 
uits, its principles, its methods, and its influence, tracing to his 
devotion to this society much of Bishop Carroll’s excellence. 
Does Bishop Ryan include in his praise of the Jesuits any ex- 
planation of the unspeakable indecencies of their moral theol- 
ogy, which cannot be printed in English, in this country, because 
its obscenity puts it under the ban of the common law? Does 
he ignore the fact that the Jesuits have been banished from al- 
most every European state in succession, because they were the 
dangerous enemies of the freedom and progress of the people ? 
And will he explain to us why the Jesuit society for many years 
was under the ban and anathema of the infallible Pope, who 
abolished the organization “ for all eternity ” ? 

Archbishop Ireland, in a sermon much of which is in the 
highest degree eloquent and praiseworthy, urges, in an extended 
passage, that America must be made Catholic (Romanist). If 
he means, as all Protestant preachers do, made Christian by the 
agency and cooperation of all Christians who labor with broth- 
erly love and mutual respect for one another, we can agree. 
But if he means that Amercia must be subjected to dogmatic 
Romanism, accepting the papacy, infallibility, purgatory, and 
the like, we beg to ask him how he proposes to do it? Will he, 
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will they, open the Bible, enter the field of argument and pious 
devotion to God and man, and trust to make this country Ro- 
manist by such means? If so, we welcome them to friendly 
competition. But if the historic methods of Romanism are to 
be employed, such as she has used for centuries in the Neth- 
erlands, in France, in Spain, in Italy, in Mexico, in South 
America, and especially in the Papal States, the methods of 
persecution and inquisition in a thousand forms, we protest, we 
reject, we abhor his purpose. Will he kindly tell us which we 
must do ? 

Bishop Ryan once speaks of persons outside the Roman 
church as “ separated brethren,” and Bishop Ireland urges that 
earnest measures shall be taken to convert such. We would 
know whether they also approve the papal bulls excommuni- 
eating all Protestants, together with the papal sanction to the 
murder of all excommunicated persons? These laws, for seven 
hundred years and more, have received the sanction of the in- 
fallible heads of the church. 

With these preachers, and with several laymen who addressed 
the congress, we fully agree that religion is at the basis of mo- 
rality, and morality at the foundation of social order, and that 
religion is an essential part of education. But by religion do 
they mean dogmatic Romanism? If we understand them aright, 
they do so mean, and if they do, we differ from them by celestial 
diameters. Romanism is neither the foundation of morality, nor 
the friend of civil liberty, nor the basis of social order. Let him 
who doubts read the history and statistics of crime and vice in 
the Papal States under the popes. 

They tell us, as did Bishop Gilmour at the dedication of the 
university, that the chureh is the friend, the nurse, the mother 
of learning, and that she fears not, but rather fully favors, the 
dissemination of knowledge. We ask why, if this be so, the 
lands where she has for centuries had the fullest control are the 
most notoriously illiterate ? 

Declarations of utmost and unqualified loyalty to the Consti- 
tution and government of the United States appear in almost 
every utterance of the speakers; in their address to President 
Harrison, in their platform, in their papers and sermons. Noth- 
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ing is left to be desired in the phrasing of these declarations, 
and in them we should be glad to rejoice and hope. But we 
must be pardoned if we ask the speakers how to harmonize these 
declarations with the infallible Encyclical and Syllabus of Pius 
IX., given in 1864 and later, which anathematize a free press, 
free speech, liberty of conscience, state education, civil mar- 
riage, a free church, and many other of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United States? Within a few 
weeks the president of the Mormon Church has declared, in 
almost the exact phraseology of these prelates and laymen, that 
Mormons are devotedly attached to the Constitution of the 
United States, no one more so, and he protests against all at- 
tempts to cast adoubt upon their loyalty. Yet we cannot accept 
his protestations. How, then, can we believe these of Roman 
Catholics, whose constitutions antagonize our government in 
twenty particulars where Mormonism does in one ? 

All their speakers lay great stress on their growth and num- 
bers, this being apparently the most exhilarating thought before 
them. Their lowest estimate was nine millions (this was Bishop 
Ryan’s), their highest twelve (by Judge Dunne). How do they 
attain these figures, by counting or guessing? If they count, 
whom do they count? By the most careful estimates from their 
own year books, Dr. Dorchester, that prince of statisticians, 
shows us that in 1886 there was approximately, a Roman Cath- 
olie population in this country of 7,200,000. Add to that, for 
the three years since, the average growth per annum of the six 
years preceding, and to-day, of Romanists of all sorts, there 
are probably in this country about 7,700,000. Reckoned as 
Protestants count church- members, there are probably one 
third of that number. Why do they boast so much, without 
facts or figures to support them? Is it a game of brag to impress 
American politicians? Is it to excite to extraordinary exertion 
their superstitious followers? If so, with what intent? What 
is the object of this wholesale juggling with numbers which leads 
them to put their lowest estimate nearly a million and a half 
above the truth, and their highest estimate four and a half mil- 
lions too high ? 

Many times their speakers boasted that Roman Catholics, 
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first of all people in America, passed a law granting religious 
toleration in the colony of Maryland. We are glad that 
American Romanists appear to think that religious toleration is 
a fit subject for congratulation. We, too, think so. But did 
they really believe that their boast in regard to Maryland Ro- 
man Catholics was truthful? Strange hallucination! Examin- 
ing probabilities, we ask them where in the world, in any land, 
in any century, can the papacy show an instance, or dare to al- 
lege any other instance, of Romish toleration of any other than 
Romish worship? We know of no case. Rome’s intolerance is 
universal. 

If they passed any such act in Maryland, where in any papal 
edict, medizval or modern, is any law for such toleration sug- 
gested or recommended? All papal utterances in this century 
to Mexico, Nicaragua, New Granada, the Papal States, Sar- 
dinia, Piedmont, Austria, are directly opposed to the toleration 
of any other than the Romish religion by the state. Do they 
depend on history? Bancroft says that in Maryland the Prot- 
estants far outnumbered the Romanists. Gladstone says that 
in the assembly passing the toleration act, the Protestants out- 
numbered the Papists two to one. The right to manufacture 
history is a Romish assumption, but to attempt to palm off their 
pretensions when manufactured on the American people, can- 
not create public confidence in them. Rome is always in favor 
of toleration when she is in a minority, never otherwise! If 
she ever has been, when and where ? 

The congress pronouncing in favor of education and the 
republic, but to the last degree hostile to our schools, the 
* Freeman’s Journal,” commenting on the session, makes this 
determined opposition the “ watchword” of their centennial 
gathering. This portion of the subject is very familiar to our 
readers, and as the self-contradiction in their affirmations is 
obvious, we need not dwell upon it. 

Astounding treason to American liberty is involved in their 
abundant declarations of loyalty to the Pope as a temporal 
ruler. As Charles J. Bonaparte said in his paper on the “ Inde- 
pendence of the Holy See,” the Pope is “to answer at no hu- 
man judgment-seat.” The same speaker said, “Catholics will 
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never accept any law which considers the Pope a subject.” This 
sentiment was indorsed with great applause. The Pope amena- 
ble to no law, the Pope ruler everywhere, is holding the first 
and highest allegiance of loyal Americans! We do not need 
to ask if this is not a contradiction, an impossibilty. If Cath- 
olics are loyal to America, as they profess to be, they cannot 
bear such allegiance to the Pope. It is easier to believe the 
Mormon president. 

We ask a final question: Everywhere at the new university 
the papal flag was intertwined with the American flag; so say 
reports. What does the papal flag represent? Whose flag is 
it? What is its significance? It represents no nation, no 
state, no constitutional or civil ruler. It represents no race, no 
people struggling for freedom. It represents only an ecclesias- 
tic, a hierarchical pretender. The only suggestion of civil 
power about it is the memory of the misgoverned Papal States 
over which it was last flaunted, when they were notoriously the 
worst governed part of the continent of Europe. Why this ec- 
clesiastical rag is now in existence, and why it is tied by any 
hand around the free folds of the star-spangled banner, let the 
prelates and laymen explain. 

I. J. Lanstne. 

Worcester, Mass. 


We publish here, as a part of our Record of Reform, the full text of the 
platform adopted by the Catholic laymen at Baltimore, November 12. Its 
commendation of Sunday observance, and especially of Sunday closing of 
saloons, we are very happy to indorse. But we call especial attention to the 
last paragraph, which really gives the Pope a veto power over the Congress 
and the President. No more atrocious political doctrine has been taught 
since the days of secession. 


Battrmore, November 12.— To-night the net result of the proceedings 
of the congress was made manifest in a platform adopted with enthusiastic 
unanimity. The committee having in charge the preparation of the plat- 
form was in nearly continuous session last evening and through to-day until 
almost the moment when the report was submitted to the congress. Judge 
Morgan O’Brien, of the New York State Supreme Court, presented the 
document before the assembled spectators and delegates. The full text was 
as follows : — 

The meeting of the first congress of Catholic laymen in the United States 
to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the Ameri- 

,can Hierarchy is an event of great importance to our church and country. 
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It would seem eminently proper that we, the laymen of the church, should 
meet and renew our allegiance to the doctrines we profess, that we should 
show our fellow-countrymen the true relations that exist between the church 
that we obey and love and the government of our choice ; that we should 
proclaim that unity of sentiment upon all subjects presented to us which 
has ever been the source of Catholic strength, and that, in a spirit of perfect 
charity toward every denomination, we should freely exchange our views in 
relation to all matters which affect us as members of the Catholic Church. 

In the first place, then, we rejoice at the marvelous development of our 
country, and regard with just pride the part taken by Catholics in such de- 
velopment. In the words of the pastoral issued by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States, assembled in the third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, “ we claim to be acquainted both with the laws, institutions, and 
spirit of the Catholic Church, and with the laws, institutions, and the spirit 
of our country, and we emphatically declare that there is no antagonism 
between them.” 

We repudiate with equal earnestness the assertion that we need to lay 
aside any of our devotedness to our church to be true Americans, and the 
insinuation that we need to abate any of our love for our country’s prin- 
ciples and institutions to be faithful Catholics. We believe that our coun- 
try’s heroes were the instruments of the God of Nations in establishing 
this home of freedom; to both the Almighty and to his instruments in the 
work we look with grateful reverence, and to maintain the inheritance of 
freedom which they have left us. Should it ever, which God forbid, be 
imperiled, our Catholic citizens will be found to stand forward as one man, 
ready to pledge anew “ their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 

We cannot, however, shut our eyes to the many dangers that threaten the 
destruction of that social fabric upon which depend our peace, our liberty, 
and our free institutions. Although our wealth has increased and pros- 
perity abounds, our cities have multiplied and our States increased, we find, 
under the shadow of this system, incipient pauperism, discontented men, 
women, and children without the benefits of education, without the advan- 
tages of religion, deprived of any share in that abundance, or participation 
in the blessings which, through our free institutions, God Almighty has de- 
signed for the people of our land. Remembering the distinction between 
Pagan and Christian civilization as to the heed to be paid to the right of the 
individual, we favor those means, measures, and systems by which these are 
to be secured. We recognize, next in importance to religion itself, educa- 
tion as one of the chief factors in forming the character of the individual, 
the virtue of the citizen, and promoting the advance of a true civilization. 
Therefore we are committed to a sound popular education, which demands 
not only physical and intellectual, but also the moral and religious training 
of our youth. 

As in the state schools no provision is made for teaching religion, we 
must continue to support our own schools, colleges, and universities already 
established, and multiply and perfect others, so that the benefits of Christian. 
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education may be brought within the reach of every Catholic child within 
these United States. 

We also recognize among the three great educational agencies, besides 
the church and school, the Christian home. ‘The root of the common- 
wealth is in the homes of the people.” Whatever imperils its permanency, 
security, and peace is a blow aimed not only at individual rights, but is an 
attempt to subvert civil society and Christian civilization. 

Therefore. we denounce the existence and development of Mormonism 
and the tendency to multiply causes of divorces a vinculo as plague spots 
on our civilization, a discredit to our government,.a degradation of the 
female sex, and a standing menace to the sanctity of the marriage bond. 

We likewise hold that it is not sufficient for individual Catholics to shun 
bad or dangerous societies, but they ought to take part in good and useful 
ones. The importance of Catholic societies, the necessity of union and 
concert of action to accomplish aught, are manifest. These societies should 
be organized on a religious and not ona race or national basis. We must 
always remember that the Catholie Church knows no North nor South, 
no East nor West, no race, no color. National societies, as such, have 
no place in the church in this country, but, like this congress itself, they 
should be Catholic and American. 

We commend the plan and form of the St. Vincent de Paul Society as a 
typical Catholic society. It is impossible to enumerate all the societies 
whose labors have done so much in the past to succor the poor and alleviate 
human misery ; and it must, therefore, be left to individual action to select 
the field to which each shall aid in religious and charitable work. 

As our young men, however, are the hope of the future, we especially 
commend them to the support and encouragement of Catholics, As these 
were commended in a special manner by the Plenary Council, we recom- 
mend the establishment of those societies throughout the land, and urge 
upon the laity the importance of supporting them by every means within 
their power. We recommend the extension of societies designed to assist the 
widow and children of deceased members, societies for the relief of the poor 
and distressed, not forgetting measures tending to improve the condition of 
our penal institutions. 

Another danger which menaces our Republie is the constant conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. We, therefore, at all times, must view with feel- 
ings of regret and alarm any antagonism existing between them, because 
thereby society itself is imperiled. 

With the church we condemn Nihilism, Socialism, and Communism, and 
we equally condemn the heartless greed of capital. The remedy must be 
sought in the mediation of the church through her action on the individ- 
ual conscience, and thereby on society, teaching each its respective duties, 
as well as rights, and in such civil enactments as have been rendered neces- 
sary by these altered conditions. As stated by His Eminence, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, labor has its sacred rights as well as its dignity. Paramount among 
the rights of the laboring classes is their privilege to organize or to form 
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themselves into societies for their mutual protection and benefit. In honor- 
ing and upholding labor the Nation is strengthening its own hands as well as 
paying a tribute to worth. For a contented and happy working class is the 
best safeguard of the Republic. We disapprove of the employment of 
very young minors, whether male or female, in factories, as tending to 
dwarf and retard the true development of the wage-earners of the future. 

We pledge ourselves to codperate with the clergy in discussing and solv- 
ing those great economic, educational, and social questions which affect the 
interests and well-being of the church, the country, and society at large. 
We respectfully protest against any change in the policy of the government 
in the matter of the education of the Indians, by which they will be deprived 
of Christian training. 

That the amelioration and promotion of the physical and moral culture 
of the negro race is a subject of the utmost concern, and we pledge our- 
selves to assist our clergy in all ways tending to effect any improvement in 
their condition. 

We are in favor of Catholics taking greater part than they have hitherto 
taken in general philanthropic and reformatory movements. The obliga- 
tion to help the needy and to iustruct the ignorant is not limited to the 
needy and ignorant of our communion. But we are concerned, both as 
Catholics and as Americans, in the reformation of all the criminals and the 
support of all the poor in the country. By mingling more in such works of 
national virtue as our non-Catholic citizens are engaged in, and taking our 
proper share in the management of prisons and hospitals, we might exert a 
Catholic influence outside of our own body, make ourselves better known, 
and infuse into those good works something of supernatural charity, and at 
the same time that we are solacing the unfortunate and reforming the 
erring ; and we should be able to insist on Catholic inmates being freely 
ministered to by their own clergy. We must assert and secure the right of 
conscience of Catholics in all institutions under public control. 

There are many Christian issues in which Catholics would come together 
with non-Catholies and shape civil legislation for the public weal. In spite 
of rebuff and injustice and overlooking zealotry, we should seek alliance 
with non-Catholics for proper Sunday observance. Without going over to 
the Judaic Sabbath, we can bring the masses over to the moderation of the 
Christian Sunday. 

To effect this we must set our faces sternly against the sale of intoxicat- 
ing beverages on Sunday. The corrupting influence of saloons in politics, 
the crime and pauperism resulting from excessive drinking, require legisla- 
tive restriction which we can aid in procuring by joining our influence with 
that of the other enemies of intemperance. 

Let us resolve that drunkenness shall be made odious, and give practical 
encouragement to Catholic Temperance Societies. 

We favor the passage and enforcement of laws rigidly closing saloons 
on Sunday, and forbidding the sale of liquor to minors and intoxicated 


persons. 
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Efforts should be made to promote Catholic reading. It is our duty to 
support liberally good Catholic journals and books, and acquaint ourselves 
with Catholic doctrine and opinion on the important questions constantly 
coming to the front and demanding right answers and just practical solu- 
tion. There are comparatively few Catholics who cannot afford the cost of 
a Catholic journal, or who do not spend more for a story paper or novel 
than the price of one. 

We not only recommend Catholics to subscribe more generally for Cath- 
olie periodicals, quarterly, monthly, or weekly, but look with eagerness 
for the establishment of daily Catholic newspapers in our large cities, and 
a Catholic Associated Press Agency. If our Catholic literature is not equal 
to the standard by which we measure it this is due at least in part to the 
slight encouragement now given to thinking writers of the better type. 
If the best Catholic books were extensively purchased and read more would 
be written, which we should be proud of. We recommend, therefore, the 
work of Catholic circulating libraries and reading circles, and also efforts 
to have the best Catholic books and periodicals introduced into public libra- 
ries. But we do not call all books Catholic that are written by Catholics, 
or a journal which is Catholic on one page and infidel or immoral on an- 
other. 

As fast as practicable, we hope for the introduction of proper church 
musie in all our churches where other music is now heard. The music 
should help devotion at the Divine service, and not be such as tends to 
divert the mind from heavenly thoughts. Efforts should be made to have 
the congregation join in the singing — a Catholic custom formerly, but prac- 
ticed in only a few churches nowadays. 

We cannot conclude without recording our solemn conviction that the ab- 
solute freedom of the Holy See is equally indispensable to the peace of the 
church and the welfare of mankind. We demand in the name of humanity 
and justice that this freedom be scrupulously respected by all secular gov- 
ernments. We protest against the assumption by any such government of 
a right to affect the interests or control the action of our Holy Father by 
any form of legislation, or other public act to which his full approbation has 
not been previously given, and we pledge to Leo XIII., the worthy Pontiff 
to whose hands Almighty God has committed the helm of Peter’s bark amid 
the tempests of this stormy age, the loyal sympathy and unstinted aid of 
all his spiritual children in vindicating that perfect liberty which he claims 
as his sacred and inalienable right. 

Wrapt silence, interrupted at intervals by storms of applause, marked the 
reading of the platform. The planks on education, labor, and Sunday 
observance were received with the greatest demonstrations. On motion of 
Daniel A. Rudd, a colored delegate from Cincinnati, the report, without 
discussion, was adopted without a dissenting voice. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE AND EDWARD BELLAMY ON 
NATIONALISM. 


THE Nationalists of Boston celebrated at Tremont Temple, 
December 20, the first anniversary of the inauguration of the 
Nationalist Club. Delegates were present from Brooklyn, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Oakland, Cal., Des Moines, and other 
parts of the country. The evening session drew a very large 
and enthusiastic audience and one which in its character was a 
revelation to those who have not appreciated the growing force 
of the movement. 

The platform was graced by a large assemblage of intellectual 
men and women, among whom were noted President Ayres, 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., of Cor- 
nell University, Edward Bellamy, Rev. F. A. Hinckley of 
Northampton, Dr. O. E. Houghton, president of the First Na- 
tionalist Club, Brooklyn, Henry W. Austin, Prof. Daniel De 
Leon, Howell Malcolm of New York and Sylvester Baxter of 
Malden. The organ pealed forth the strains of the Marseillaise 
while the audience waited. 

The entrance of the speakers, especially of Rev. E. E. Hale 
and Edward Bellamy, was the signal for a hearty and sponta- 
neous outburst of applause, while the reception accorded the 
author of * Looking Backward” later in the evening, as well as 
the demonstrations made at almost every mention of his famous 
book, was sufficient to warm the heart of any reasonably ambi- 
tious man. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale was introduced as the pre- 
siding officer of the evening. He received a hearty recognition 
and spoke substantially as follows : — 


It is with great pleasure that I welcome to-night so large a number of the 
friends of good government. (Applause.) 

In the face of all the dilettante and drivellers, who tell us the best gov- 
ernment is that which governs least, we stand for the American idea, that 
the best government is that which governs best. (Applause.) In the face 
of all Anarchists who would abolish government, we summon to the sup- 
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port of government all those who pray for the coming of the kingdom of 
God. (Applause.) 

We have nothing to do with the feudal idea of leaving to great corpora- 
tions the management of public affairs. The American people left feudal- 
ism behind when they landed on these shores. We propose that the state 
shall govern the corporations which the state creates. We do not propose 
to have such corporations govern the state. (Applause. ) 

It is our wish to strengthen the government of cities and make them 
pure. No corporation shall tell them how to select their school boards, 
even if it has at its head a triple crown. (Applause.) 

We do not propose to have cities whose mayors get rich trading with elec- 
tric companies. (Great applause.) We will not have a nation of slaves, 
under a corporation of slaveholders, but a Union where the people shall 
know and assist its power. (Applause.) 


Mr. Hale closed by introducing Edward Bellamy, who was 
received with a tremendous outburst of applause. Ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs and joined in the shouting which followed 
and culminated in three rousing cheers, given standing. When 
quiet had been restored, Mr. Bellamy said : — 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — The Nationalists of the United States may 
at some future time make a formal statement of purposes. What I shall 
say to-night is the opinion and forecast of an individual. 

No fact is better established by experience or more easily demonstrable 
by reason than that no republic can long exist unless a substantial equality 
in the condition of citizens prevails. 

One hundred years ago this Republic was founded upon a substantial 
equality in the condition of the people. It was not an equality established 
by law, but a condition resulting from a general state of poverty. For the 
first fifty years the increase in the wealth of the country was gradual. But 
within the last thirty years it has multiplied, no longer growing by arith- 
metical, but by geometrical ratio. 

This wealth has been mainly appropriated by a small class. The prop- 
erty of less than 2,000 men in the United States aggregates more than the 
total possessions of the rest of the people. Ten thousand people own nearly 
the whole of New York city, with its 2,000,000 population. To sum up the 
situation, within 100 years one three-hundredth part of the people of this 
country have succeeded in freezing out their 65,000,000 partners as to more 
than half the assets of the concern, and within thirty years they will have 
secured the remainder. 

That is the situation which has created Nationalism. Those are the facts 
which account for the rapidity of its spread. 

The great corporations and combinations of capital dwarf our municipali- 
ties, overtop our States, and are able to dictate to our national legislature. 
Our elections are tainted with suspicions of fraud, and the titles of our presi- 
dents are no longer indisputable. 
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There are inhuman contrasts of cruel want and inordinate luxury. 

The spectacle presented in many instances of great riches notoriously won 
by corrupt methods has undermined the foundation of honesty. It is justly 
believed that much of the wealth of to-day could not stand inquiry into the 
means of its getting. (Applause.) 

Industrially the condition is deplorable. Our new order of nobility is 
laying its foundations deep by obtaining absolute mastery of the means of 
support of the people. 

We are approaching a time when there will be no class between the very 
rich, living on their capital, and the mass of wage-workers and salaried men 
absolutely dependent on the former. The professions are becoming over- 
crowded to the starvation point. The condition of Ireland bids fair to be 
reproduced in the far West. 

We have reached the time when there is but one place for the young 
man, and that is in the party of radical social reform. (Applause.) 

If you would learn how republics perish, shut up your musty histories of 
Greece and Rome and look about you. (Applause.) In time the money 
power is bound to seek protection from the rising discontent of the masses 
in a stronger form of government. Then it will be too late to resist. Now 
it is not too late. The republic is being taken from us, but it is still possi- 
ble to bring it back. 

The Nationalists of the United States ask the codperation of their fellow- 
countrymen to bring back the republic. To that end they propose a re- 
organization of the industrial system which shall restore the equality of the 
people and secure it by a perpetual guarantee. To secure the economic 
equality of citizens we propose no new or strange principles, but the exer- 
cise of a power implied in the very idea of republicanism as ultimately nec- 
essary to its preservation. 

We demand that the republic keep faith with the people. (Applause.) 
We propose a plan of industrial reorganization which seems to us the only 
possible means by which that faith can be kept. We are the true conserva- 
tive party ; we are not revolutionists but counter-revolutionists. 

Our plan of reconstruction is the simple and obvious one of placing the 
industrial duty of citizens on the ground on which their military duty already 
rests. As in military matters the duty to fight is conditioned upon physi- 
eal ability, while the right to protection is conditioned only upon citizenship, 
so we would condition the obligation to work upon the strength to work, 
but the right to support upon citizenship only. (Applause.) The result 
would be to substitute for the present ceaseless industrial civil war —- of 
which it would be hard to say whether it is more brutal or more wasteful — 
a partnership of all the people, a great joint stock company. 

In proposing this course we are not animated by any sentiment of bitter- 
ness towards individuals or classes. In antagonizing the money power we 
antagonize not men, but a system. (Applause.) We advocate no rash or 
violent measures, or such as will produce any derangement of business or 
hardships to individuals. We aim to change the law by law, and constitu- 
ticns if necessary, by constitutional methods. 
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As to the order in which industry should be nationalized, priority should 
naturally be given to those the great wealth of which renders them perilous 
to legislative independence (applause), to those which deal extortionately 
with the public or oppressively with their employees, to those which are 
highly centralized, and to those which can be readily assimilated by the ex- 
isting departments of the government. 

First, the railroads (applause) ; and other than Nationalist reasons can 
be given for their nationalization : 

First, their wealth enables them to corrupt and debauch our government. 
Second, the power which they wield over States and cities ought to be in 
the hands of the general government. (Applause.) Third, the desperate 
rivalry of railroads, leading to the needless duplication of lines. Fourth, 
financial management and speculative methods have rendered railroad finan- 
ciering the most gigantic gambling and swindling business ever carried on 
in any country. (Applause.) Fifth, the convenience and safety of the 
traveling public ; lastly, the continual slaughter of railroad employees. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The people are quite ready for the nationalization of the telegraph and 
telephone services, and their addition to the post office. (Applause.) We 
propose that the express business be assumed by the post office, according 
to the successful practice of other countries. 

We propose that coal mining shall be nationalized to the end that the 
mines be continually worked to their full capacity, coal furnished to con- 
sumers at cost, and the miners humanely dealt with. (Applause.) 

We propose that municipalities generally shall undertake the lighting, 
heating, and street car services, to the end that such services be more 
cheaply rendered, that a fruitful source of political corruption be cut off, 
and a large body of laborers be brought under better conditions. (Ap- 
plause.) 

It is a distinct condition of nationalism that as soon as any branch of 
business is nationalized the condition of the workers shall be improved. The 
hours of labor will be shortened, the wages increased, the conditions of 
labor be made safer and more humane. The worker will be set free from 
wearing anxiety for the future by being made sure of employment. 

A court would be established in connection with every nationalized indus- 
try in which all complaints could be made. While the chief of such indus- 
try might suspend an employee the court alone could finally discharge a 
workman. In case of sickness the worker would not lose his position, but 
his pay would go on, while superannuated employees would be pensioned. 

It is proposed that this plan of organization be immediately applied to 
the post office and other departments of the government. (Applause.) 
Meanwhile, as a measure which cannot wait, we urge that such partial sup- 
port as may be necessary to enable them to attend school to the age of 
seventeen, at least, be provided under proper guard by the State for the 
children of parents unabie to maintain them without the aid from their labor 
(great applause), and that with this provision the employment of children 
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should be unconditionally forbidden. (Applause.) The immigration of the 
ignorant and the criminal classes should be prevented. 

Men, now past middle age are likely to see in Europe the last throne fall 
(applause) and in America the first complete republic arise —a republic at 
once political, industrial, and social. (Applause.) What we propose is but 
the fuller development of the same experiment which our fathers under- 
took. The Nationalist movement is the legitimate heir of the spirit of ’76. 
(Applause.) Guided by those traditions, sustained by that spirit, we can- 
not fail. (Great applause.) 


At the close of the meeting a large part of the audience 
passed over the stage to congratulate Mr. Bellamy, who held 
an informal reception, until finally the lights had to be well 
nigh extinguished to get his reluctant admirers to depart. 

Prof. William T. Harris, now the National Commissioner of 
Education, writes as follows in the October Forum of “ Edward 
Bellamy’s Vision :” — 


There are two assumptions underlying this book and all books of its spe- 
eies. The first of these takes for granted that under the principle of com- 
petition the rich grow richer and fewer, while the poor grow poorer and 
more numerous. The second assumption is that the few rich people are rich 
at the expense of the poor ; that the poor, in short, create the wealth, while 
the rich have the faculty of depriving them of it, honestly or dishonestly, 
but under the protection of law. 

The first of these assumptions is the product of imagination, and not the 
result of inquiry into existing facts. . . . In Great Britain the average in- 
eome of the poorest class rose from $265 per family in 1850 to $415 in 1880. 
The next class above, with annual incomes from $750 to $5,000, had in- 
creased in numbers so that in each million of the population there were in 
1880 two and one half times as many as in 1850. The moderately wealthy 
class, with incomes from $5,000 to $15,000 a year, had increased to double 
the number in each million. The statistics of the United States show the 
same results, as the reports of Carroll D. Wright and the investigations of 
Edward Atkinson have demonstrated. The true law of capital has been 
announced by Cary and Bastiat: “As capital inereases it draws a smaller 
proportional amount from the product as its share, while labor gets a larger 
proportional amount.” 

Nationalistie socialism insists on giving up the freedom of private prop- 
erty and competition that we have but recently secured, even for the slave, 
as a priceless boon, Such a system as Mr. Bellamy describes would prove 
more repressive to individual development than any despotism of which we 
have any knowledge in recent times. 
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Lire or Harriet BEECHER Stowe, compiled from her Letters and Jour- 
nals by her son, CHARLES Epwarp Stowe. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 8vo, pp. 530. 


Mrs. Stowe, in our judgment, deserves as elaborate a biography as 
Henry Ward Beecher, or Wendell Phillips, or even William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. She represented the conscience of the North, and its church life was 
greatly quickened by her in the anti-slavery struggle, for she never became 
an opponent of orthodoxy, although deeply dissatisfied with the position of 
many of its leaders. Her tone toward evangelical Christianity was never 
such that she lost the confidence of the churches which she rebuked. Mr. 
Garrison, although not with entire justice, was regarded for a long time as 
quite as thorough an opponent of orthodoxy as was Theodore Parker him- 
self. Mrs. Stowe profoundly sympathized with his spirit as an abolitionist, 
but never followed his lead as an opponent of the Evangelical faith. We 
rejoice that Mr. Garrison’s life has been written with great fullness of detail 
and in connection with the history of his times. It is true that the volumes 
which his-sons have given to the world are too large and costly for wide 
popular dissemination, but they are an appropriate monument of the success 
of a righteous and beleaguered cause, and will be an inexhaustible source of 
inspiration to such reformers as wish to study the methods of Providence 
in ameliorating the condition of society, industry, and polities in America. 
Such an abundance of material exists for an elaborate biography of Mrs. 
Stowe, and so rich was her life in strategie connections with the chief events 
of her time, and in distinguished friendships, that we had hoped her biogra- 
phy might include as many details as Mr. Garrison’s. Certainly the forces 
she represented were of commanding importance in the origination of the 
civil war, and had not merely national but also international significance. 

This biography of Mrs. Stowe, although extended to 513 pages of large 
type, is of comparatively moderate length, and must be regarded as incom- 
plete, and even fragmentary ; but it is authoritative, for it is written by her 
son, with her assistance, and so must always remain a standard, although it 
is only an outline. It is a sketch of her personal career as author and re- 
former, but contains far too little of her relations to the interior history of 
her times. 

Mrs. Stowe’s life naturally divides itself into four periods: a clouded 
morning, in which she was performing the duties of a mother at the head of 
a large family in somewhat straitened circumstances, but of the highest 
spiritual culture and of heroic purposes in life ; next, a noon of intense bril- 
lianey, or the period in which “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and its companion anti- 
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slavery writings attained their entirely unexampled national and inter- 
national fame and power, and in which also occurred Mrs. Stowe’s first 
foreign travels ; next, an afternoon of great brightness and mellowness, 
during which her literary career advanced through triumphs which only its 
opening had surpassed ; and lastly, a quiet evening, with universal honor 
from reformers and men of letters, and with pathetic rest, necessitated by 
advancing years. 

The great event in Mrs. Stowe’s life was her production of the immortal 
work, which may fairly be said to have been, as she always regarded it, a 
fire kindled by a spark dropped from Heaven. She repeatedly said, “I 
could not control the story ; it wrote itself. I the author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin?’ No indeed. The Lord Himself wrote it, and I was but the hum- 
blest of instruments in his hand. To Him alone should be given all the 
praise.” This biography is chiefly valuable as exhibiting in careful detail 
the origin and history of the marvelous volume which did more than almost 
any other influence in the anti-slavery discussions to arouse and guide the 
conscience of the nation. 

Mrs. Stowe’s judgment in theology has never been generally regarded as 
equal in depth or balance to her judgment in moral reform and politics and 
social life and literature. This book exhibits her tendencies to somewhat 
eccentric opinion wherever her sympathies were crossed by the severe truths 
of natural or revealed religion. But the tone of all her productions, it need 
not be said, is that of lofty and devout religious faith. The book has in it 
exceedingly interesting revelations of her reasons for taking a cautious in- 
terest in spiritualism. Prof. Stowe, her husband, a man of cool and pene- 
trating intellect, conjoined with extraordinary spiritual sensitiveness and 
nobility of character, was accustomed from his youth to see what appeared 
to him to be the forms of spirits, and to converse with them at times ; and 
yet his ultimate conviction was that the visions were delusions of the imag- 
ination. He had a great interest in the investigation of occult phenomena, 
and was master of the literature of the ages on that theme. Neither he nor 
Mrs. Stowe, however, could justly be called a spiritualist ; and yet they 
were firm believers that all that the Bible says of spirits, good and bad, is 
true even of experiences in our day. 

We regard the letter which Mrs. Stowe wrote to George Eliot soon after 
Henry Ward Beecher’s trial in Brooklyn as, beyond question, the most 
powerful and convincing document which has yet been published with the 
purpose of clearing all clouds from his name. That this testimony will fully 
accomplish its noble purpose and remove all perplexity from the public 
mind on the vexed topie to which it refers, we are sorry that we cannot 
expect ; but that the testimony is of great pertinency and importance no 
one will deny. We gladly transfer to our record of reform the following 
memorable paragraphs from this letter, which is dated March 18, 1876. 


It seems now but a little time since my brother Henry and I were two young 
people together. He was my two years’ junior, and nearest companion out of 
seven brothers and three sisters. I taught him drawing and heard his Latin les- 
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sons, for you know a girl becomes mature and womanly long before a boy. I saw 
him through college, and helped him through the difficult love affair that gave 
him his wife; and then he and my husband had a real German, enthusiastic love 
for each other which ended in making me a wife. Ah! in those days we never 
dreamed that he or I, or any of us, were to be known in the world. All he seemed 
then was a boy full of fun, full of love, full of enthusiasm for protecting abused 
and righting wronged people, which made him in those early days write editorials, 
and wear arms and swear himself a special policeman to protect the poor negroes 
in Cincinnati, where we then lived, when there were mobs instigated by the slave- 
holders of Kentucky. Then he married and lived a missionary life in the new 
West, all with a joyousness, an enthusiasm, a chivalry which made life bright and 
vigorous to us both. Then in time he was called to Brooklyn just as the crisis 
of the great anti-slavery battle came on and the fugitive slave law was passed. . . . 
Over and ovér again, afterwards, slaves were redeemed at Plymouth Church, and 
Henry and Plymouth Church became words of hatred and fear through half the 
Union. From that time until we talked together about the Fugitive Slave Law 
there was not a pause or stop in the battle till we had been through the war, and 
slavery had been wiped out in blood. Through all he has been pouring himself 
out, wrestling, burning, laboring everywhere, making stump speeches when elec- 
tions turned on the slave question, and ever maintaining that the cause of Christ 
was the cause of the slave. And when all was over it was he and Lloyd Garrison 
who were sent by Government once more to raise our national flag on Fort Sumter. 
You must see that a man does not so energize without making many enemies. 
Half of our Union has been defeated, a property of millions annihilated by eman- 
cipation, a proud and powerful slave aristocracy reduced to beggary, and there 
are those who never saw our faces that, to this hour, hate him and me. Then he 
has been a progressive in theology. He has been a student of Huxley, and Spen- 
cer, and Darwin, — enough to alarm the old school, — and yet remained so ardent 
a supernaturalist as equally to repel the radical destructionists in religion. He 
and I are Christ worshipers, adoring Him as the Image of the Invisible God and 
all that comes from believing this. Then he has been a reformer, an advocate of 
universal suffrage and woman’s rights, yet not radical enough to please that re- 
form party who stand where the Socialists of France do, and are for tearing up all 
creation generally. Lastly, he has had the misfortune of a popularity which is 
perfectly phenomenal. I cannot give you any idea of the love, worship, idolatry, 
with which he has been overwhelmed. He has something magnetic about him 
that makes everybody crave his society, — that makes men follow and worship 
him. . . . My brother is hopelessly generous and confiding. His inability to be- 
lieve evil is something incredible, and so has come all this suffering. You said 
you hoped I should be at rest when the first investigating committee and Plymouth 
Church cleared my brother almost by acclamation. Not so. The enemy have so 
committed themselves that either they or he must die, and there has followed two 
years of the most dreadful struggle. First, a legal trial of six months, the ex- 
penses of which, on his side, were one hundred and eighteen thousand dollars, and 
in which he and his brave wife sat side by side in the court-room, and heard all 
that these plotters, who had been weaving their webs for three years, could bring. 
The foreman of the jury was offered a bribe of ten thousand dollars to decide 
against my brother. He sent the letter containing the proposition to the judge. 
But with all their plotting, three fourths of the jury decided against them, and 
their case was lost. It was accepted as a triumph by my brother's friends; a 
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large number of the most influential clergy of all denominations so expressed 
themselves in a public letter, and it was hoped the thing was so far over that it 
might be lived down and overgrown with better things. But the enemy, intrigu- 
ing secretly with all those parties in the community who wish to put down a pub- 
lic and too successful man, have been struggling to bring the thing up again for 
an ecclesiastical trial. The cry has been raised in various religious papers that 
Plymouth Church was in complicity with crime, — that they were so captivated 
with eloquence and genius that they refused to make competent investigation. 
The six months legal investigation was insufficient; a new trial was needed. 
Plymouth Church immediately called a council of ministers and laymen, in num- 
ber representing thirty-seven thousand Congregational Christians, to whom Plym- 
outh Church surrendered her records, her conduct, — all the facts of the case, 
and this great council unanimously supported the Church and ratified her decision, 
recognizing the fact that in all the investigations hitherto nothing had*been proved 
against my brother. They, at his request and that of Plymouth Church, ap- 
pointed a committee of five, to whom within sixty days any one should bring any 
facts that they could prove, or else forever after hold their peace. It is thought 
now by my brother’s friends that this thing must finally reach a close. But you 
see why I have not written. This has drawn on my life — my heart’s blood. He 
is myself; I know you are the kind of woman to understand me when I say that 
I felt a blow at him more than at myself. I, who know his purity, honor, deli- 
cacy, know that he has been from childhood of an ideal purity, — who reverenced 
his conscience as his king, whose glory was redressing human wrong, who spake 
no slander, no, nor listened to it. Never have I known a nature of such strength, 
and such almost childlike innocence. He is of a nature so sweet and perfect that, 
though I have seen him thunderously indignant at moments, I never saw him fret- 
ful or irritable, — a man who, continuously, in every little act of life, is thinking 
of others, a man that all the children on the street run after, and that every sor- 
rowful, weak, or distressed person looks to as a natural helper. In all this long 
history there has been no circumstance of his relation to any woman that has not 
been worthy of himself, — pure, delicate, and proper; and I know all sides of it, 
and certainly should not say this if there were even a misgiving. Thank God 
there is none, and I can read my New Testament and feel that by all the beati- 
tudes my brother is blessed. (Pp. 475-480.) 
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REPLIES BY MR. COOK, DR. TALMAGE, DR. CUYLER, DR. WARD, ARCHDEACON 
FARRAR, BISHOP COXE, PROF. PHELPS, EX-PRES. MCCOSH, AND OTHERS. 


76. What example ought preachers to set in regard to the habit of smoking ? 1 

The common schools of twenty-seven States of the American Union, be- 
sides all the educational institutions under the control of the National Goy- 
ernment, are now under laws making scientific temperance education com- 
pulsory. (See Mrs. Hunt’s reply to Questions to Specialists in OUR Day for 
December 1889.) Great publishing houses, such as Appleton & Co., Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., compete with each other 
in furnishing graded text-books for use in these schools. These books now 
uniformly inculeate total abstinence from both alcoholics and narcotics. 
The question whether a preacher should smoke may be answered by asking 
whether a school-teacher should smoke. Evidently the teacher should bring 
his example up to the level of his precept ; but he must now bring his pre- 
cept up to the level of total abstinence. But if a teacher should not smoke, 
then, for yet stronger reasons, a preacher should not. 

More than one important religious denomination, notably the Methodist, 
now regularly makes inquiry of candidates for the ministry as to their hab- 
its concerning the use of tobacco. A large number of conferences refuse to 
accept habitual smokers as preachers. I believe there should be a reform 
in this matter of smoking among young men, but nothing prevents it so 
much as the practice of a few distinguished preachers, whose habits in other 
respects are exemplary, but who in regard to smoking set a bad example to 
the young. 

Boston. JOSEPH Cook. 


It seems to me that this question of the use of tobacco by clergymen is 
one that every minister should decide for himself. I do not, therefore, 
speak for others, but express only my own individual opinion when I say 
that I believe tobacco to be ruinous to one’s physical health, whether he be 
clergyman or layman. It is not a rapid poison. The taste for tobacco may 


1 A symposium on the question, Should Clergymen Smoke? appeared in the New 
York Herald (December 8), and in many other journals. The replies of a few cler- 
gymen contained more or less apology for the filthy weed, but the great majority 
denounced it. The most important of the replies are above incorporated in OuR 
Day as a part of its record of reform. Mr. Cook’s reply is enlarged somewhat. 
Dr. Storrs’s exposure of a forgery in connection with his reply is given in full. 
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be endured for generations, but sooner or later I believe it acts disastrously 
in some way, either to the mind or to the body. Nor is this a statement of 
glittering generalities. I know whereof I speak. 

For many years I smoked cigars, but I do not do so now. I would not 
now think of smoking a cigar any more than I would drink a vial of lauda- 
num. I came to give up the habit in this way: I was living in Syracuse, 
N. Y., but had just been called to Philadelphia. An elder in the Philadel- 
phia church to which I accepted a call offered, as one of the inducements to 
my coming, that he would give me all the cigars I wanted the rest of my 
life free of charge. He was a wholesale tobacconist, and would have kept 
his promise. At that time cigars were higher in price than they are now, 
and the offer meant the saving of a great deal of money to me. I was then 
smoking up to my full capacity, — that. is, I used as many cigars as health 
would permit. I thought to myself what would happen if I should get 
them free! The thought so appalled me that I made a resolution then and 
there to stop smoking, and never touch tobacco again in any manner or 
form. And from that day to this I never have. Now, I would not take 
up smoking again for all the surplus in the treasury. 

As I said before, every clergyman must settle the question for himself 
according to his own conscience and belief. But as for myself smoking is 
utterly out of the question. It is my opinion that many clergymen who 
have on their tombstone “ Died in the Lord” might have for more appro- 
priate epitaph, “ Killed by Tobacco.” 

Brooklyn. T. De Witt Tatmace. 


I fear that my judgment concerning the use of tobacco by clergymen is 
not a disinterested one. I am one of that by no means inconsiderable num- 
ber of unfortunate, if not guilty, beings who cannot smoke themselves and 
cannot endure the smoke of others, and are always in a fix between their 
courtesy to smokers and their regard for their own wretched nerves. To 
me, thus prejudiced perhaps, the case is a clear one. The sedentary habits 
of the parson and the frequent overweight upon his nervous energies make 
the seductions of this habit peculiarly subtle, and at the same time render 
its evil effects physically peculiarly serious. Moreover, to a prejudiced eye 
like my own, it seems a very offensive habit for a “man of the spirit.” I 
ean scarcely fancy myself seeking spiritual consolation from lips whence 
issues the odious fumes of nicotine. The smoking habit seems so clear a 
luxury, and withal a more or less poisonous one, that the physical offensive- 
ness of the smoker’s presence is reénforced by certain moral offensiveness. 
I find smokers, as a rule, utterly inconsiderate of the discomforts that their 
luxury inflicts on others, —a by no means clerical frame of mind. But I 
confess to being prejudiced, and since some of the sweetest and best minis- 
ters I know are habitual smokers, I ean only respect my own judgment. 

New York. R. HEBER NEWTON. 


I never smoked a cigar or a pipe in my life, and never expect to do so. 
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* 
It is a matter to be left to every minister’s conscience and common sense. I 
fear that some valuable lives have ended in smoke, and there are times 
when a cigar in a minister’s mouth does not help the gospel that comes out 
of it, and is not a wholesome “ ensample to the flock.” 


Brookiyn. TuHeEoporeE L. Cuy er. 


I can give no opinion based on experience of the effects of smoking, as 
the practice has always seemed to me filthy and useless, and therefore in- 
dulgence in it simply sensual. I think the practice inexcusable, except in 
the case of those who have begun it in an idiotic or vicious youth, and whose 
system is so saturated with the poison that they fear they will, through the 
shock the change would give the brain, revert into idiocy should they cease 
taking in the usual supply of nicotine. 

New York. Wituram Hayes Warp. 

I began to smoke at eight years of age and left off the same day. The 
cane cut from the hedge made me sick, and all my experience since has 
made me more sick of what I regard a dirty, costly, tyrannical, and un- 
healthy habit. Excuse may be made for some elderly or afflicted smokers, 
but the practice should be specially avoided by ministers. There are in 
every church some who will be pained by such an example, some who may 
be injured by following it. Smokers are liable to become slaves to the 
habit, so that its indulgence gets to be a necessity of life. They are uncom- 
fortable without it ; they become reckless of the comfort of others ; they 
must smoke in the street, in the car, in the house, in the bedroom. It often 


leads to drinking, wastes time, and costs money which is needed for better 
objects. 


London. NEWMAN HALL. 


I have never used tobacco in any form, and therefore write without that 
knowledge which is derived from personal enjoyment of the cigar. 

From such study as I have been able to give to the matter, I am not able 
to discover any physical or moral argument for smoking. The arguments 
appear to be all on the other side. While the evils of aleohol are vastly 
greater than the evils of tobacco, on the other hand it appears to me easier 
to construct an argument in favor of the moderate use of alcohol than in 
favor of the moderate use of tobacco. 

The physical evils that result from the tobacco habit are notorious. The 
moral evils appear to me also serious. 

Whatever may be the imagined benefit of smoking to overworked men 
(and women? If it is a sedative, who need it more than the wives and 
mothers ?) it is by substantially universal consent an injury to the young. 
And yet not only the young men in our stores and colleges, but the boys in 
their teens, are inveterate smokers. 

The minister should teach by his life; he should set an example which he 
is willing his congregation should follow; he should walk in the paths in 
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which he desires that the boys and young men who look up to him should 
walk. As I personally do not wish to see the boys in my Sunday-schools 
nor the young men in my church and congregation smoking, I do not pro- 
pose to set them the example of the smokers. And I cannot but think that, 
on the one hand, if all ministers were of this opinion, and set a universal 
example against the cigar, it would count for something ; and on the other 
hand, that there is a certain incongruity in a smoking clergyman preaching 
a sermon on crucifying the lusts of the flesh, or denying ourselves for the 
sake of our neighbors. 

And yet some of the noblest, most devoted, most consecrated ministers in 
the Church of Christ, men before whom I bow in reverence, are habitual 
smokers. 

Brooklyn. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


It is neither better nor worse in the sight of God for clergymen to smoke 
tobacco than it is for other men to do this. I have no experience on this 
subject, having never tasted tobacco in any form. In early life I read many 
essays on the subject from the ablest pens, all showing that its effects upon 
the animal and mental nature were injurious, and so I eschewed it forever. 
There is something so unclean, morbid, and adverse to the daily life of the 
Lord Jesus in the practice of smoking, chewing, or snuffing tobacco that 
the very thought of asssociating the Son of God therewith would be scouted 
by the slaves of these practices as savoring of blasphemy. And yet many of 
his ambassadors quite excuse themselves in preaching his gospel from 
mouths and throats saturated with this filthy product. As a rule, ministers 
will palliate their conduct in the use of tobacco by some semi-solemn or 
even comic joke, which may suffice to hoodwink themselves to the evils of 
the offensive practice, but such trash never hoodwinks either the holy God 
or sensible men. This is a mere mockery of their own shame. Adam 
Clark severely reproved two of his brethren for their smoking. ‘Yes, 
doctor,” they said, ‘‘ we are burning our idols.” “Brethren,” replied the 
indignant commentator, “if you want to please the devil better than by 
burning your idols, offer him, I pray you, a roast pig stuffed with your to- 
bacco ; it will be the most delicious sacrifice that you can devote to him.” 
There are plenty of Christian men, and I fear clergymen too, who spend 
more money every year in ruining their health by tobacco than they devote 
to the spread of the gospel by Bible distribution and by missionary work. 
Tobacco and rum are twin daughters of Satan, and it is of but little use to 
pray “Thy kingdom come ” while we tamper with either of these deadly 
poisons. 

New York. THoMaASs ARMITAGE. 


Smoking will be put down when young ladies declare that they will not 
look with favor on a young man who smokes, and when congregations declare 
that they will not take a minister who smokes. 

Princeton, N. J. JAMES McCosuH. 
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I have never been a smoker, never having felt the smallest need to adopt 
the practice, or the smallest attractions toward it. Whether smoking is 
injurious to the health of full-grown men or not I am unable to say, but 
many who begin by smoking to moderation go on to smoke in excess, and 
there they injure their health very seriously. It seems to me that when man 
has so many natural wants it is not desirable to add to them another want, 
which can only be regarded as artificial. 

London. Freperic W. Farrar. 


I know so many men far better than myself who enjoy the rank weed 
that it seems in bad taste for me to rebuke a habit to which I am not tempted 
personally. But it is an expensive habit, and they who make appeals for 
hundreds of good and needy objects might save for charity what does no 
good to anybody. 

It is a bad example of waste to the young. I asked a youth to save for 
buying books every dollar he usually expended for cigars, and in a very 
short time he showed me an admirable little library saved from smoke. 

It is an offensive habit to innumerable persons whom we are commanded 
to love as ourselves. A lady who entertained a worthy clergyman once 
objected to receiving him again. Said she: “ It took a week’s airing and 
some scrubbing to get the nauseous smell out of my guest chamber, and out 
of clothes that hung in one of its closets.’’ 

It is a social habit that leads to the society of men who waste time in 
puffing smoke and telling anecdotes not always the most likely to “ minister 
grace to the hearers.” 

A lady once said, “her pastor came to pray with her as she lay sick and 
expecting to die, but the smell of tobacco which he brought into the room 
with him nauseated her, and spoiled all his heavenly exhortations.” 

A young man once said to me that “ he had obeyed his mother and given 
up the habit, when he saw a reverend D. D. smoking and joking in a public 
place, but this so disgusted him that he obeyed his mother better than ever.”’ 

Buffalo, N. Y. A. CLEVELAND Coxe. 


Tobacco? Yes, it has done me damage; it has brought me _ benefit. 
Slight excess, I think, of damage. If consulted I should reply, “ Don’t.” 
If asked “ Why not?” should answer, “Why?” To use anything without 
a good reason is at best an experiment, and experiments are risky. Abstain 
until nature calls for help. Then take advice, or experiment cautiously, — 
very cautiously. A good servant may prove a most cruel master. Tobacco 
has its uses, no doubt. He is a rare man who learns to use it usefully. 

Elmira, N. Y. Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


My deepest feeling is excited by the great extent to which ministers of the 
gospel are involved in the sin of using tobacco. 

It not only injures them physically, but morally. 

Against unanswerable evidence of its widespread evils, physical, intel- 
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lectual, and moral, they subject themselves to a habit of ruinous self- 
indulgence, and do all that example can do to induce others to do the 
same. Then of what avail is it for them to preach to men to deny ungodli- 
ness and every worldly lust ? 

While ministers of the gospel oppose one with vivid eloquence, they 
advocate the other by example, and are a rampart to defend it against all 
assaults. 

Brooklyn. Epwarp BEECHER. 


Clergymen certainly should not smoke. No clergyman should do any- 
thing he does not expect and wish the young men in his congregation and 
Sabbath-school to do. How can a man reprove boys for smoking if he does 
it himself? No, save us from clergymen who smoke! I am glad the 
Methodist Church has decided not to admit young men to her ministry who 
are addicted to the practice. 

New York. (Chaplain) C. C. McCase. 


I am glad to bear my testimony against the evil practice of the use of 
tobacco by ministers of the gospel. They are often called to visit the 
chambers of the sick, whose sensitive frames are pained and disgusted by 
the ill-savored odors carried in the breath or in the clothing of visitors. 
Intimate conversations of sympathy with the afflicted, or of advice to the 
troubled and to inquirers, —all alike demanding proximity, — will often be 
unwholesome and distressing, not to say impossible. 

Newton Centre, Mass. SAMUEL FRANCIs SMITH. 


Some concessions must in fairness be made to the smoking habit. It is 
not a sin in any man whose own conscience does not so instruct him. It 
should not be made a test of character, even in our private judgments of 
men. As aman thinketh, sois he. It is not a proper subject of ecclesias- 
tical prohibition. The distinction is not a wise one which forbids it to 
clergymen more imperatively than tolaymen. That is not a healthy type of 
religious faith which lays the clergy under prohibitions which are not thought 
necessary in regulating the conduct of other men. 

Yet there are few if any usages, morally innocent in themselves, of which 
so many things can be said to their discredit as may be said of the use of 
tobacco as an indulgence. 

The habit is against nature. Tobacco is neither food nor drink. So far 
as I know, it is not medicine except to a sick sheep. No natural appetite of 
the human body craves it. Of the whole animal creation, but one species 
naturally takes to it, and that is a worm. Intellectual culture is not 
fostered by it. Nor does it quicken or gratify spiritual aspirations. 

General Stonewall Jackson once said to his daughter that, since he had 
reached adult years, he had never taken a mouthful of food at any hour of 
day or night without asking the blessing of God upon it. The general was 
a native of a tobacco-growing State and probably a smoker. But it may be 
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reasonably questioned whether he ever sought the divine blessing upon his 
daily cigar. What smoker ever did? Yet why not? Can smoking clergy- 
men answer the question ? 

An immense and increasing number of Christian believers condemn the 
habit as being unsympathetic with the imitation of Christ. The drift of 
the noblest and purest civilization is palpably adverse to a usage which so 
distinctly subordinates mind to matter, soul to body. 

Andover Theological Seminary. AvsTIN PHELPs. 

It is the duty of a clergyman, by precept and example, to teach other men 
their duties. Therefore no clergyman ought to smoke, because smoking is a 
vice. Itis a vice because it is a master of labor, time, attention, and health. 
I believe that intoxicating liquor and tobacco are the two chief enemies of 
the human race. It seems, therefore, as clear as the sun in heaven that no 
clergyman can be held guiltless who does not set a personal example in op- 
position to them both. 


Boston. WituraM R. ALGER. 


Either “ Yes” or “ No” may be easily written, but any satisfactory answer 
to the question of whether clergymen should snroke would require more time 
than I have at command. ‘The general Christian rule is plainly one of self- 
restraint and the avoidance of offense. Each man who feels himself re- 
sponsible to the Master must judge for himself, I think, in applying the 
rule to the particulars of conduct. 

For myself, I find material help from a cigar when engrossed in study. 

Brooklyn. RIcHARD S. Storrs. 


The last sentence of this passage Dr. Storrs declares isa forgery by a Mr. 
Bok, a news-gatherer, who obtained the opinion. Dr. Storrs has denounced 
this fraud in terms of appropriate severity. He says ina letter published in 
the “ New York Tribune ” of December 22: “I have got over being surprised 
at a good many things, but it certainly seems to me an extraordinary action 
for a man to take a genuine note of mine, and with his own hand to add to 
it a sentence which I had not written, and then to publish the whole to the 
world over my own name. If he had altered a check of mine by adding 
to it any number of dollars, I suppose the law would have something to say 
to him. I am old-fashioned enough in my notions of justice to feel that the 
offense which he has committed is hardly less deserving of severe condemna- 
tion. It is of comparatively small account that the statement of personal habit 
which he attributes to me is distinetly untrue, and that I do not use a cigar 
when engrossed in study. The primary offense is the main one of materi- 
ally altering my autograph, and adding my signature to what I had not 
written. I do not see how any man, either in public life or private, is to be 
secure from the most wanton inventions of folly, or of malice, if a practice 
of this sort is to pass unrebuked.”’ 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


Ex-PrEstipENT JAMES McCosu, of Princeton, in reply to Professor 
Brigg’s book, “ Whither ? ” has issued (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1889) a tren- 
chant and somewhat humorous pamphlet entitled : “ Whither ? O Whither ? 
Tell me Where.” Passages in it on Theological Education in Germany and 
on Revision of Creeds have high value and interest among Vital Points of 
Expert Opinion. 

Whither? Zo Germany? Theologians in the present day 
cannot do without Germany. Hundreds of students, many of 
them theologians, are studying in the universities of that coun- 
try because they get there a scholarship which they cannot find 
in the four hundred colleges of America; not even from the 
leisured divines of the Church of England in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. We cannot hinder our young men from visiting Ger- 
many; the steamboats and railways are ready to carry them. 
The question is pressed upon us, How are we to get the good 
without the evil? 

When I was in Germany I was not satisfied, as most Ameri- 
can students are, with what the professors sitting in their stud- 
ies are thinking and writing. I studiously conversed with 
people of all sorts, from Earl Goltz, secretary of the king, 
Baron von Humboldt, and Chevalier von Bunsen, down through 
the merchants, farmers, mechanics, to the beer-drinking classes 
in the saloons. Of all countries in which I have traveled, Ger- 
many seems to have the least religion. Not that the people are 
in general undevout. Their religious hymns, so deep and ten- 
der, have kept alive a natural piety even when it does not ex- 
press itself in formal acts. When I asked the common people 
about what they believed, which I always did in a delicate way, 
they often answered me, We make a religion for ourselves 
which suits us. The churches are not attended by the great 
body of respectable people. I have gone on the Sabbath to a 
large number of the churches in Hamburg and Berlin. These 
are few in number in proportion to the population; they are 
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very large, and in most of them I found an attendance of only 
a few hundreds. On one of these Sabbaths there were thirty 
thousand people of good social standing at a masked ball. I 
conversed with the professors, other than the theological ones, 
on religion ; with a German shrug of the shoulders, they said, 
We have not studied these subjects, we leave them to the theo- 
logians over the way. One of these said: “ They do not be- 
lieve their Bible, they have hewed it in pieces like Agag —I 
have gathered up some of the fragments, and I like them.” 

I charge the theologians with having produced this state of 
things. They sent out ministers who had no faith in the in- 
spiration of the Bible. The people were shrewd enough to see 
this — it came out incidentally in a number of ways — and they 
ceased to read their Bibles and to attend church with regu- 
larity, as they do in this country. I confess that in passing 
out of Protestant Prussia into Catholic Austria I felt as if I 
were passing out of an arctic into a tropical zone, with no tem- 
perate region between. 

But we must go down deeper. How comes it that there are 
such theologians, so unlike those we have in this country? All 
thinking people will give the same answer. It is because the 
theological professors are appointed and ruled by the state. 
Herr Kuntze, pastor of one of the large churches which he kept 
filled because he was a fervent evangelical, told me a charac- 
teristic incident. There was a deep religious interest in his 
parish, the people wished to have prayer-meetings, and he ap- 
plied to what he thought to be the proper authority. His paper 
was sent back, and he was told to apply in another quarter. 
He did so, and the paper was returned to be amended, and it 
passed from official to official till he obtained liberty to meet 
for prayer exactly one year after he made the first application. 

This state of things will continue till the church secures 
complete freedom from state interference, and especially from 
the control of the Iron Prince, who is a great ruler in civil 
affairs, but who is cramping the energies of the church. When 
the command goes forth as to the church, Loose it and let it 
go free, then we shall have a different set of pastors and teach- 
ers and a different kind of preaching —and, I may add, of 
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theological professors. The greatest good which any man could 
do for the religion of the continent of Europe would be to set 
the churches free. 

In this my old age, I rejoice that in my youth I had the grace 
given me to bear my testimony in behalf of the freedom of the 
church, even though I had thereby to give up one of the most 
enviable livings in the church of Scotland, without knowing at 
the time where I was to get another. My hope is that this our 
testimony may yet bear fruit in breaking the shackles which 
bind the old state churches of Europe, and let the Christian 
people have their heaven-born privileges. This would produce 
a new kind of ministry and a new kind of theological teachers 
— I hope, with the old learning, but with a new faith. 

We run no risk in America of the churches submitting to 
the rule of the Congress or of the law courts. But the Ameri- 
ean churches must take care that their belief in the Bible be 
not undermined by an agnostic philosophy and an unhallowed 
criticism proceeding from the Erastian teachers of Germany. 
As a most important duty, the churches must provide theologi- 
cal professors with an erudition equal to that of Germany. Till 
this is done our young men will flock like birds in autumn to the 
superior erudition of Europe. When our candidates for the 
ministry do go to Germany, it should not be till they are trained 
in good principles at home and ready to sift the philosophy and 
theology of that country. 

Ever since I became a teacher of the science of mind I have 
given more attention to philosophy than theology. In doing 
this, I have been able to serve religion more effectively than by 
any other course which I could take. My philosophy is realis- 
tic, being an exposition of the facts of our nature, and being so, 
it must be favorable to the Scriptures, which reveal to us what 
we are as no other work has done. But I have been watching 
all along the signs of the times, and feel it to be honest to make 
known my views in every crisis of opinion in the church. 
Hitherto I have not favored a revision of our Standards, but 
the time has come when we must face the question which is now 
being put in the Presbyterian churches all over the world. I 
know there is some risk in stirring up the inquiry, but there is 
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more danger in trying to ignore or suppress it — which, in fact, 
cannot now be done. Our students, our young men generally, 
and our laity, are raising the question, and it is the plain duty 
of the church to face it boldly and to guide the movement in 
the right direction. There are some passages in the Confession 
of Faith and in the Larger Catechism of which it may be 
doubted whether they are founded on the Word of God and 
which are offensive in their expression. Further, there is a 
want of a clear and prominent utterance, such as we have in 
the Scriptures, of the love of God, as shown in the redemption 
of Christ, which is sufficient for all men, and in the free and 
honest offer of salvation to all men, non-elect as well as elect. 
For the last thirty-nine years of my life my intercourse has 
been chiefly with young men who are apt to open their hearts 
to me as knowing that I sympathize with them. Most of our 
young men have not paid much attention to the Confession, but 
they will now do so, and as they do so they will find certain 
passages knotty, crabbed, and hard to digest. Ido fear that 
some of our best young men who meant to become ministers 
may be allured away to other professions, and that those who 
go on to preach the gospel will find themselves annoyed and 
hindered by unwarranted expressions staring them in the face. 
In these circumstances, I am of opinion that the church should 
as speedily as possible leave out a few obnoxious passages not 
at all needful to the completeness of the expression of the sys- 
tem of doctrine, and put in the very front a full declaration of 
God’s love to men and a free offer of salvation. This being 
done for the present, the church should hold itself ready to 
meet the wants of the years and ages as they roll on. I am 
not sure whether the present terms of subscription to the Stand- 
ards will be sufficient in the distant or even in the near future. 
Some of our younger men are saying: “ Nobody believes all 
the Confession, everybody rejects some parts, I may reject what 
displeases me.” At this present time we get more than half 


.our erudition from Germany, but also more than one half of 


our heresies. Our Confession meets the heresies of the seven- 
teenth, but not the more insidious ones of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The church has now to see that it has professors in our 
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seminaries equal in learning to those in Germany. Ever since 
the Reformation, the church has been amending its Confession. 
I confess that I should like to have in the Presbyterian Church 
a shorter and simpler creed than the Westminster Confession. 
At the same time our creed, be it shorter or be it longer, must 
contain all the saving truths embraced in the consensus of the 
churches. I believe that in the age on which we have now 
entered, the church will have to engage in a fight for “the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” I hold that the Presby- 
terian Church is quite fit for that work. I deny that the great 
body of its ministers are Arminian or half-Arminian. I deny 
that Charles Hodge or Alexander Hodge have departed from 
the Confession of Faith. They may differ at times in the as- 
pect they present and the phrases they use, but the truths are 
the same —those of the old Pauline theology. It was my 
privilege some years ago to bring all the evangelical Presby- 
terian churches throughout the world into an Alliance. To 
accomplish this, I crossed the Atlantic Ocean three or four 
times, corresponded with hundreds of individuals, and with 
dozens of churches. In drawing out the Constitution of the 
Alliance, I took pains to let each church have its own creed. 
In the agitation now raised each church will have to consider 
what is to be its Confession. Meanwhile I trust the churches 
will correspond with one another, and each help the other. 
This will not be done this year or next year, but will be the 
work of years to come. As the issue, there will be a closer 
union and a wider extension of the Presbyterian churches all 
over the world. 

If in our personal conduct we have made a rash statement, 
we hasten to correct it; if we have done an unworthy deed, we 
hasten to make reparation. We should act on the same prin- 
ciple in dealing with our visible creed. If the divines of the 
seventeenth century have used an unguarded expression, if they 
have sanctioned a doubtful doctrine or stated a truth imper- 
fectly, let us correct it as speedily as possible. I know that 
when any Presbyterian threatens to leave our church and join 
the Episcopal or Methodist Church, there are people who show 
him certain obnoxious passages in our symbolic books to draw 
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him away from us. If these are not necessary to our faith and 
salvation — and, still more, if they be not found expressly in 
the Word — it is surely wise to remove them. ‘Till this is done 
there is no prospect of union with other evangelical denomina- 
tions. As I am writing this sentence, I receive a letter from a 
Methodist minister, president of a college, saying that if my plan 
is carried out he will be ready at once to sign our Confession. 

Dr. Cunningham, the great logical theologian of Scotland, 
used to say: “I have no objection to a revision of the Confes- 
sion, provided it is done by one who believes in the Confession.” 
If revision be carried, I have no doubt that there will be a hard 
contest about what the amended creed should contain. If it be 
a duty to amend our Confession, it is a still more important 
duty to see that it contains all the great truths of salvation. If 
I am spared a few years longer, which, however, I have no rea- 
son to expect, I may be found contending for the sanctioning 
of such truths as the sovereignty of God, authority of Scripture, 
the deity of Christ, and the atonement for sin, should there be 
any attempt to displace them. 

I remember that when I was a student there was a vigorous 
attempt by some great scholars to divide Homer into a number 
of personalities. I was an enthusiastic admirer and lover of 
Homer, and I resented the attempt to dissect him, which seemed 
to me to imply the killing of the living man. I felt sure that 
the whole, with the exception of a few links of junction, was 
the product of one great genius. I rather think that the eritics 
have now ceased to anatomize the great bard of Greece, and 
that he has been left a living man. I am convinced that in like 
manner the attempt to turn the Pentateuch into an anatomy 
will be seen to be a failure by all men of good sense — a quality 
not always possessed by the higher critics. 

I have seen a good deal of these German professors. They 
live in their studies, they are most industrious and full of book- 
learning, but they often know little of the world beyond, and 
they construct theories utterly inconsistent with what we know 
of human character. They could tell you what was the price 
of grain brought from Egypt to Rome on the day on which 
Julius Czsar was assassinated, but they know nothing of the 
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price of the food in their kitchen — that they leave very wisely to 
their wives. To keep up their high reputation, they have to 
bring out some discovery or theory every year. Of Eichhorn, 
the father of the dissecting biblical critics, Dr. Briggs allows : 
“He did not always grasp the truth. He sometimes chased 
shadows and framed visionary theories, both in relation to the 
Old and New Testaments” [‘* Bib. Hist.” p. 35]. The same 
may be said of his successors. 

Our professor does not set a high value on the labors of Mr. 
Moody. “Mr. Moody and his followers are crude in their 
theology: they pursue false methods in the interpretation of 
Scripture, and therefore they spread abroad not a few serious 
errors, and, on the whole, work disorganization and confusion ” 
[p. 3]. Though Mr. Moody may, on very rare occasions, mis- 
understand a passage, as not knowing Hebrew or Greek, yet 
from his thorough oneness and sympathy with the inspired 
writers, with Jesus, and with Paul, he preaches far deeper and 
richer truth than I have ever heard from German critics or 
their American disciples, and which comes home with power to 
the hearts both of sinners and of saints, and determines the 
whole future life and conduct. 

Whether the thoughtless perceive it or not, these assertions 
as to the authenticity and integrity of Scripture are playing 
into the hands of Professor Huxley, who is leading us into the 
bogs of agnosticism, and there leaving us. 


Tue Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., in one of the most powerful and brilliant 
orations of his life, delivered at Tremont Temple, Boston, December 18, be- 
fore a distinguished audience, discusses “The Puritan Spirit” with unsur- 
passed wisdom and eloquence. 

The Puritan temper is strong and stalwart. It grasps great 
themes, confronts great oppositions, and reckons with great 
issues, but it is not essentially gentle, tolerant, sympathetic, ten- 
der, intent upon leading men with delicate hand out of tangles 
of doubt, out of weakness and fear, into spiritual tranquillity, 
out of sadness into peace. It is too affirmative to be wholly 
sympathetic, too surely related in its intense consciousness to 
the supreme circles of the universe to regard as it ought the 
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weary and timid, and half-despondent. So multitudes of men 
resent and hate it. They scoff at and scout it, and would put 
it, if they could, in a perpetual pillory of history. 

If fancy is not active in the Puritan on lighter themes, he has 
before his mind a majestic ideal, of a universal kingdom of 
righteousness and truth, which is to encompass all human soci- 
ety and to shape that society by its supreme laws. 

This is essentially the grandest ideal ever recognized in the 
world, with which no other may be compared. The aim of the 
Roman Empire, of the Napoleonic, of the Russian, or the Brit- 
ish, has been simply limited and gross incomparison. It passes 
all other schemes of mankind, as opalescent mountain masses, 
seen from some fortunate coigne of vantage, surpass the cabins 
and villages about them. It has appealed witha supreme sum- 
mons to greatest spirits. A refrain from it was in Dante’s song, 
and in Milton’s. It is older far than the vision of John in the 
Apocalypse. <A light from it gleamed upon the Hebrew econ- 
omy. It was this, and nothing else, which the early colonists 
hoped and strove to realize here in their narrow limits. It is 
this which their descendants are striving to-day to further and 
assist in their costly and cosmical missionary work. 

It is impressive to see how, in the early New England, when 
the distances were great, the surfaces desolate, when churches 
were bleak and services austere, and when the Bay Psalm Book 
marked the only troubadour period, this vision of the future in 
its superlative moral beauty was the constant poem both of 
house and of church. Wheresoever it appeared, and left its sur- 
passing lustre on the life in the wilderness, it appears as an 
illuminating ideal, impelling to the noblest endeavors, lifting the 
spirit to highest levels, rounding the confused and noisy history 
of the times and of the world with “a seven-fold chorus of hal- 
lelujahs and harping symphonies.” No other fact is more char- 
acteristic of the Puritan spirit, and none,1 think, is more sig- 
nificant or more impressive in any exhibition of human temper. 

Bernard was a Puritan, who lashed the luxury of convents 
and the glittering pomp and pride of churches with an unspar- 
ing hand ; whoadmonished kings and pontiffs to think of them- 
selves as stripped and unclean before the coming judgment of 
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God, who was an absolute iconoclast toward pictures and orna- 
ments and the jeweled candelabra which towered in churches, 
and who valued the soul of the poorest peasant above all wealth 
of royal treasures. Wycliffe, Savonarola, Huss, Zwingli — 
Puritan traits are apparent in all; in the Huguenots of Ro- 
chelle and among the Cevennes; in the Hollanders, pursuing 
with faith and wrath their heroic battle of eighty years against 
Spain, Rome, and the fierce Inquisition. 

It was the same spirit, and no other, among our fathers in 
England, which led them to endure persecution there and many 
of them to cross to this continent of unsubdued forests and un- 
explored wastes, to plant the small colonies which should be the 
foundation of great commonwealths, with what they deemed 
truth and righteousness for their rule. The true place of the 
founders of New England in the history of the world is given 
them by the fact that this spirit was in them. We value them 
for what they did. We should honor them more for what they 
were. There were hypocrites among them. The common tem- 
per was not, of course, equally exhibited by all. They made 
many mistakes. They were often, no doubt, harsh and unlovely. 
It is easier, perhaps, for us to honor some of them now than 
it would have been to live with them then. But the essential 
and powerful temper which had been in Moses and in the 
prophets, in Paul and in Stephen, in illustrious stoies and in 
great builders and reformers of the church, was also in them. 
Because of it, they take their place among the thorally illus- 
trious of the world. Because of it, till the continent disappears, 
their fame cannot fail from the records of men. Because of it, 
their holy and happy renown will be immortal on high. Woe 
be to us if ever we fail to remember them with honor, to con- 
template their part in the history of mankind with admiration 
and a triumphing praise! 

A monument has been raised to them at Plymouth, on a spot 
near where they landed. It is wholly fitting that another be 
raised, as is now, I learn, proposed, on the site of their de- 
parture from the Old World to the New. The two should 
stand as answering towers — Martello towers, commemorating 
hearts that were iron and words that were hammers; between 
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which the twisted wires of reverent remembrance shall bind not 
Delft and Plymouth alone, but all the hearts fearless of man 
and steadfast for righteousness, in both the continents. 

This was the Puritan temper in New England in the earlier 
time. And really the secret of their strenuous struggle with 
Baptists and Quakers was in the fact that in these they encoun- 
tered the same spirit which was in themselves under different 
forms of faith; and so it was fire fighting fire, an almost irre- 
sistible force against an almost immovable obstacle. It was 
the crossing of blades of Toledo, with different etchings and 
embossings on hilt and scabbard, but neither inferior to the 
other in the temper of the steel or in the sharpness of edge and 
point. No wonder that sparks flew like flashes out of menacing 
clouds, and that the ringing clash of those unsurpassed weapons 
still echoes in history. 

The same indomitable Puritan spirit survived the early colo- 
nial times, always seeking not to decorate life or to ornament 
society, but to assert personal freedom under God, and to inno- 
vate for righteousness, leading the march toward better ages. 
It sought always to lay foundations, to build great walls, and 
then was ready to leave it to others to tone and color them and 
set the pictured glass in the windows. 

Sam Adams was a Puritan if ever there was one; son of a 
deacon in the old South Church ; carefully trained in his father’s 
ways; of whom Hutchinson said that, though he was poor, such 
was his inflexible disposition that no office could bribe him; 
whom Gage excepted by name from his offer of pardon to peni- 
tent rebels ; who raised and ruled the eager democracy of the 
town and the State, and to whom Washington himself was no 
more than any other man, if he did not succeed. 

Col. Abraham Davenport was a Puritan, who sat in the 
Governor’s Council at Hartford on the extraordinary dark day, 
May 19, 1780, when chickens went to roost in the morning and 
cattle came lowing from the field, when a pall of darkness swept 
through the sky as if the sun had been extinguished, and when 
the day of judgment was tremblingly thought to be at hand. 
The House of Representatives had already adjourned, and it 
was proposed to adjourn the Council. ‘* The day of judgment 
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is at hand,” said the colonel, “or it is not. If not, there is 
no occasion for adjournment. If it is, 1 choose to be found 
doing my duty. Bring in the candles!” 

Samuel Hopkins was a Puritan, who wrought with the ut- 
most energy and patience of his acute and laborious mind to 
vindicate the ways of God to man; who, on behalf of the en- 
slaved African, fought the enraged aristocracy of Newport, 
whose splendid wealth had on it, to his eye, the infernal scorch 
of cruel oppression; and who, in the midst of utmost poverty, 
held his spirit aloft in communion with God, and in an almost 
seraphic meditation. 

It is only true to the facts to say that the same spirit appeared 
afterward, in those who differed widely from his faith, or from 
any precise scheme of the New England fathers. The inten- 
sity of conviction, of which I have spoken as characterizing 
Puritanism, is an intensity of individual conviction. It may 
therefore make comparatively little, as often it has made of gen- 
eral creeds, or of any systems to which others have agreed. It 
affirms the opinions held at the time by the personal mind, and 
is sometimes ready to say with the Quaker to his wife, “ All the 
world seems queer, Sally, except thee and me; and thee is a lit- 
tle so.” While devoted, therefore, to its own conclusions, it 
cannot escape the responsibility of leaving each following gen- 
eration to do its own thinking, and to come to its perhaps an- 
tagonizing particular convictions. As a system of thought, the 
Puritan element enters into alliance with diverse theories. As 
a spirit, it survives strange vicissitudes of opinion. So it was 
that Unitarianism had under it its fair opportunity — was al- 
most certain to appear at some time, and, with the old temper, to 
try to project the new and attractive scheme of doctrine into the 
thought and life of society. Not a little of the same spirit ap- 
peared in Channing, who had early learned to honor the stoics, 
and who had taken from Hopkins enduring impressions; who 
was as bold as he was gentle, cultured, and suave ; and who 
faced slavery in the Federal Street Meeting House and in Fan- 
euil Hall as if he believed in a personal devil, and that this was 
the incarnation of him. The same, too, was not unapparent in 
Buckminster, differing so widely in opinion from the father 
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whose spirit was yet manifest in him. It is not hard to trace 
the same element in Emerson, or in Bushnell, or in Theodore 
Parker. I may not name some among the living, in whom 
equally it appears. 

Wendell Philips was a Puritan ; supple as an athlete, grace- 
ful as Apollo, gentle as a woman among his friends; to whom 
eloquence was an idiom, and the delightful grace of conversa- 
tion both an ornament and a weapon, but from the silver bow of 
whose musical lips shot fiery shafts against whatever appeared 
to him wrong, and whose white plume shone always in the van 
of the headiest fight. He had in his veins the blood and in his 
spirit the Calvinism of his first ancestor in this country, of 
whom it is recorded that, having been ordained in the Church 
of England, and having served honorably in one of its parishes, 
he would not minister to the Congregational Church at Water- 
town unless it would reordain him for itself, counting as null 
the Bishop’s rite. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this spirit is by no means dead in 
the land, though secular success may seem at times to have 
fettered or dissolved it; though a daintier culture may have 
made men insensitive, if not positively averse, to its austere 
dignity and power; though it may almost seem whelmed and 
buried under the rush of foreign immigration, from lands 
whose manners and moral life it has not trained. It will surely 
reappear if too daring attempts are made on the ancient order 
and faith of the New England churches, or on that system of pub- 
lie schools which is to us a great inheritance ; or if socialistic- 
anarchic theories try to minister to passion, to subvert public 
order, and to conquer, defile, and despoil the continent. 

In it is really, as I believe, our assurance of the future. 
Without it our civilization will rot. All progress in what calls 
itself * culture” will only make us tender, luxurious, and inert, 
if this be absent. All simply material accumulations will but 
make in the end a bigger bonfire to be touched by the torch of 
agrarian passion. The nation without this spirit in it, however 
plethoric in wealth, however boastful of its strength, however 
famous in the world, will become at last but a bald-headed Sam- 
son. It may trust in an ineffectual wig, but the gates of Gaza 
will not even tremble before its touch. 
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But with this spirit, affirmative of the truth as God gives 
us to see it, devoted to righteousness and to Him who eter- 
nally advances it in the earth, seeing the glory of man revealed 
in his relation to the immensities, and in his mental correspond- 
ence with righteousness, and looking for the ages, even here 
on the earth, in which that is to triumph, for which we are 
ready ourselves to labor, to suffer and to endure, no difficulties 
will be too great to be encountered, and no assaults or perils 
fatal. The moral life of the nation will then equal its physical 
might and its great opportunity. Its virtue will not fail, and 
the iron in its blood will not be found wanting. 

Here, then, is our duty plainly before us— not to eulogize 
this spirit, but to incorporate it and make it a part of our per- 
sonal life; not to put it away from us as something which be- 
longs to the past, but to set it forth anew in our modern condi- 
tions. We may present it in gentler exhibition than it found 
in the old time. We may combine with it as we ought, an am- 
pler love of grace and beauty. We may rise, as we ought, 
to higher levels of spiritual sympathy with differing opinions 
than were familiar to our fathers. We may be more tender 
toward doubting minds, and more eager to minister to those 
who are walking with overshadowed and saddened souls amid the 
great problems of life and of the universe. But we must retain 
the same spirit in ourselves, and make it, as far as our influence 
goes, generally controlling, organific in the nation, if we would 
do our work aright. 

We want the same temper, amid the changed world in which 
our personal lot has been cast, which has been in those who 
have stood, in all their ages, against corruption in church or in 
state, with hearts that no more failed, and brows that no more 
blanched, than does the rock before the rush of the storm; the 
same temper which was in our fathers, two hundred and seventy 
years ago, when they left whatever was beautiful at home, in 
obedience to conscience, and faced, without flinching, the sea 
and the savage; when they sought not high things for them- 
selves, and were joyfully ready to be stepping-stones for others, 
if they might advance the kingdom of God; but when they 
gave to this New England a life which has moulded its rugged 
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strength from that day to this, has made it a monument sur- 
passing all others, and has made it a seminary of character and 
of power for all the land ; a life, please God, which shall never 
be extinct among the stronger souls of men, till the earth itself 
shall have vanished like a dream! 


THE AMERICAN Boarp is to be congratulated that its Prudential Com- 
mitee, of which the Rev. Dr. Storrs is now a member, adopted, December 
17, 1889, without dissenting vote, the following minute which gives an official 
interpretation to the results of the recent New York meeting of the Board 
and shows that the celebrated Des Moines resolutions, reaffirmed at Springfield 
and Cleveland, in opposition to the unscriptural and unscientific hypothesis 
of probation after death, are yet in full foree. We have high authority for 
assuring the public that the President of the Board and the Prudential Com- 
mittee will not recede from the principles of this document, and will be 
heartily sustained in them, whatever a few dissentient newspapers may say, 
by the vast mass of the Congregational churches. 

In conformity with the instructions of the Board, given 
after discussion at the annual meeting at Des Moines in 1886, 
and repeated a year later, by an overwhelming majority, at the 
annual meeting in Springfield, the prudential committee is 
under the weightiest obligation to carefully guard the Board 
from any committal to the doctrine of a probation after death, 
offering opportunities beyond the grave to obtain by repentance 
eternal life. Nothing at all inconsistent with this was contained 
or implied in the more recent action of the Board at New York, 
approving, by a nearly unanimous vote, the letter of acceptance 
of the president as a practical basis of united action. In that 
letter, however, it is distinctly contemplated that cases may 
come before the committee in which there is more or less doubt 
on the subject referred to in the mind of the applicant, while 
still the theory repeatedly characterized by the Board as per- 
versive and dangerous is not affirmatively maintained by him, 
either as being sustained by the Bible, or as forming part of an 
accepted, speculative scheme. In such cases the committee is 
now particularly instructed, while exercising unabated caution 
against sanctioning a doctrine which the Board disallows, “ to 
consider each case by itself, and, in the few instances likely to 
arise where there is any uncertainty on the subject, to form its 
judgment with kindness and candor as to the amount and the 
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spiritual force of any tendency which may appear toward the 
opinion which it must not indorse.” It is enjoined to exercise 
considerate care in discriminating between the want of an opin- 
ion and the presence of one which implies or favors the objec- 
tionable theory, and to have always a due regard to the prob- 
able influence of an earnest missionary zeal, and the educational 
force of missionary work pursued in a temper of loyalty to 
Christ, upon the formation of future opinion in one whose im- 
pressions are still tentative and unfixed. 

In performing the critical, and sometimes, no doubt, the 
difficult duty devolved upon it in connection with such oceca- 
sional cases, the committee of course is liable to err, but it hopes 
not to err on the side of rashness, or any of forgetfulness of its 
duties to the Board, nor, on the other hand, on the side of harsh- 
ness or intemperate suspicion toward one who has not yet 
reached conclusions on the matter referred to, but whose mind 
is honestly set toward the truth, whose hold is firm on the in- 
spiration of the Bible, whose spirit is submissive and loyal 
toward Christ, and who is eagerly intent on preaching at once 
the gospel of atonement and of regeneration. It will weigh 
with particular care the testimonials presented by such a can- 
didate, from experienced, prudent, and candid men, setting forth 
his general soundness of mind and conservative habits and ten- 
dencies of thought, his practical and devout Christian temper, 
and the proofs which he has given of a thorough consecration, 
to the work of the Master; and it will seek to assure itself, by 
free and repeated personal conferences, in addition to what may 
sometimes be the less sufficient means of written communica- 
tions, of his exact attitude of mind on the subject concerning 
which the Board has enjoined such unabated and particular 
caution. No one case will probably present altogether the same 
moral elements combined in another. No one may constitute a 
complete precedent for any other. In each case, separately con- 
sidered, the committee will use its best endeavors to ascertain 
the state of intermingled and incomplete thought and feeling 
with which it has to deal, and to deal with it sympathetically, 
in patience, and in hope, while taking no action to contravene 
or depart from the express and repeated instructions of the 
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Board. It recognizes itself as absolutely inhibited, by the ac- 
tion at New York no less than by that which had preceded, 
from giving any approval to the doctrine of a future probation. 

In the case of Mr. A. J. Covell, whose application for ap- 
pointment is now before it, the committee finds itself earnestly 
desiring to open the way to him to preach the gospel among 
the unevangelized nations through this Board. This feeling is 
especially strong with its members in view of the number and 
just weight of the recommendations which he brings from those 
in whom they have affectionate confidence who have known 
Mr. Covell long and well in the University and at the Semi- 
nary ; in view, also, of the unreserved and conscientious pres- 
entation of his opinions, made not only in his primary letter 
of October 28, but in subsequent repeated personal conferences 
with secretaries and members of the committee ; in view, also, 
of the strong impression of frank, manly, and Christian sincer- 
ity, and of earnest desire to know the truth and to proclaim it, 
which had been made by him on all who had met him in con- 
nection with his present application. 

Some of the members of the committee would probably be 
ready to appoint him at once, although regretting that his mind 
is not wholly clear on the important subject above referred to. 
Other members, however, doubt their right, as at present in- 
formed, to do this under the instructions of the Board; while all 
agree in the strong desire and hope that if the appointment is to 
be made it may be made with entire unanimity. It appears, from 
Mr. Covell’s personal statement, that, in consequence of his re- 
moval from one institution to another, the courses in which are 
differently arranged, he has not yet studied the subject of escha- 
tology, nor thoroughly considered some of the most important 
portions and truths of’ the scriptures bearing on the subject of 
future probation. His present views are, therefore, essentially 
immature, and may take wholly different form and character in 
the months to come. The committee are by no means prepared 
to reject the application of Mr. Covell; neither, on the other 
hand, are they now wholly satisfied to appoint him. They there- 
fore postpone the further consideration of the case until he 
shall have completed his present Seminary course. In this pres- 
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ent conclusion, reached after full and candid consideration by 
all the members of the committee, they cordially unite. 

The committee and the executive officers desire to assure 
Mr. Covell of their sincere and warm regard, and of the earnest 
desire felt by all of them that after his studies shall have been 
further pursued as now indicated, the way may be open for 
them, without hesitation and without dissent, to grant him a 
commission, 


Tuomas G. SHEARMAN, in the November Forum, in an article which we 
think is somewhat too largely founded on British statistics, and which does 
not sufficiently emphasize the fact that the United States have no hereditary 
wealthy class, exhibits very suggestively the present and growing concentra- 
tion of wealth in the American Republic. 

It may safely be assumed that 200,000 persons control 70 
per cent. of the national wealth, while 250,000 persons control 
from 75 to 80 per cent. of the whole. 

These conclusions are of course very unpalatable to comfort- 
able optimists. But what other results could possibly be ex- 
pected, in view of well-known facts? No one can entertain a 
reasonable doubt that there has been an accumulation of wealth 
in a few individual hands in the United States, during the last 
twenty-five years, vastly in excess of any which has taken place 
in other parts of the world. In no other country have railroad- 
managers, manufacturers, oil-refiners, mine-owners, bankers, and 
land speculators accumulated fortunes so rapidly as they have 
in this. In no other country, and least of all in England, dur- 
ing the last thirty years, has the burden of taxation been cast 
so exclusively upon the working class, or the machinery of pub- 
lic taxation been used so unscrupulously for private profit. 

In Great Britain, although indirect taxation still constitutes 
the greatest part of the public revenue, a large share of direct 
taxation has been maintained, and, as far as possible, all tribute 
levied by the rich upon the poor, under the pretense of taxation, 
has been abolished. The natural consequence is that the dis- 
proportion between the rich and the poor in Great Britain is less 
to-day than it was forty years ago, that wealth is more widely 
distributed, that the middle class is much more numerous, and 
that the masses are rapidly gaining in power and influence. 

In America the drift has been in precisely the opposite direc- 
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tion. Federal taxation has increased sixfold since 1860, and 
the whole of this increase has been taken out of the relatively 
poorer classes. At the same time, the profit which is secured 
to the wealthier classes by the adjustment of indirect taxation 
in their interest has been increased not less than tenfold. The 
wealthy classes, collectively, have made a clear profit out of the 
indirect effects of taxation to an amount far exceeding all that 
they have paid in taxes, although this profit has been absorbed 
by a minority of even the rich. But, apart from this, the whole 
system of taxation is and has been such as to take from the 
rich only from 3 to 10 per cent. of their annual savings, while 
taking from the poor 75 to 90 per cent. It is true that the 
same system existed, in form, before the war; but, taxation be- 
ing light, the amount taken from each individual was far less 
and the disproportion between the rich and the poor not so 
great, while the profit levied from the poor by the rich was far 
smaller. The amount of the burden has increased, and it has 
been more and more shifted over upon the poor. 

It is childish to imagine that, under such circumstances, the 
concentration of wealth can go on less rapidly here than in Eu- 
rope. On the contrary, it has gone on far more rapidly here ; 
and it will continue to do so at a tremendous pace. 

It is intended to confine this paper to a simple investigation 
of facts, without suggesting remedies ; but, to avoid misappre- 
hension, the writer wishes it to be distinctly understood that he 
is opposed, on principle, to all schemes for arbitrary limitations 
of individual wealth, whether by a graduated income tax, a 
heavy succession tax, or otherwise; that he is utterly opposed 
to communism, socialism, and anarchism; and that he is of 
opinion that the enormous wealth of the few in this country has 
been forced upon them by the votes of the very masses who 
have been impoverished for their benefit. 

The United States of America are practically owned by less 
than 250,000 persons, constituting less than one in sixty of its 
adult male population. 

Within thirty years, the present methods of taxation being 
continued, the United States of America will be substantially 
owned by less than 50,000 persons, constituting less than one in 
five hundred of the adult population. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. STANLEY has emerged on the western shore of the Indian 
Ocean from his marvelous mid-African march, the most success- 
ful explorer in the world. It would be difficult to imagine a 
narrative more wonderful or fascinating than that of his journey 
from the Aruwimi to the Albert Nyanza, through a forest larger 
than France and through the matted undergrowths of which the 
starved and dwindling column crept at the rate of less than 
three miles a day. That awful itinerary, filled with fever and 
fighting and hideous sufferings, continued for more than five 
months before the hundred and more thin skeletons emerged 
into the plain region, and with food and plenty about them 
began again to take heart and hope. But more fighting awaited 
them, with the dreary counter-march back to the Aruwimi, dis- 
appointment and waiting and horrors on end, consuming nearly 
a year more, until, in February last, the explorer met Emin 
and forced his reluctant conseut to be relieved. During all this 
time Mr. Stanley never lost hope or changed his tone, or per- 
mitted himself for a moment to be overcome by the new ob- 
stacles that rose in his path, and which to the average man 
would have seemed insurmountable. True, he is as yet his own 
historiographer, but there is no reason to doubt a narrative the 
very simplicity and modesty of *which gives it the stamp of 
truth, and in which the humblest of his followers is made to 
share in heroism with himself. There is no attempt at adver- 
tisement ; ‘nothing happened,” he writes in his account of the 
march from the Albert Nyanza to the coast, save a fight or two 
with the Wanyoro, though on that march he discovered that the 
Muta Nize was the source of the White Nile, a discovery which 
other men would have deemed glory enough for a lifetime. 
And yet there is a full appreciation of the horrors of the jour- 
ney, and of the importance of its results, as well as the expres- 
sion of a reverent and unfaltering faith in God, who had led 
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him on his way, and turned what seemed defeats into success. 
No other explorer has endured and overcome so much, adding 
to his own burdens responsibility for others and for results, and 
yet has so steadily grown in himself, and in the estimation of 
the world. Great cities vie for the honor of entertaining him, 
and nations with African possessions to develop are bidding 
for the assistance of the boy from the Welsh poor-house. For 
he is preéminently a man of action, with a genius for the gov- 
ernment of barbarous peoples, and it is on the organization and 
government and development of the black races that the world 
must rely if anything is to be accomplished in Africa. But, 
while mankind will not withold its meed of praise from Mr. 
Stanley, there is a darker side to his suecess — the fact that in 
its first great contest with the Arab for control of the Dark 
Continent, Europe has suffered defeat. ‘The gallant explorer 
has survived the march through the tangled forests of the Aru- 
wimi, but the darkness of night has closed in behind him, and 
of all that Europe has won in the past ten years, nothing re- 
mains but Egypt, the scattered stations on the Congo, and a 
few points on the shores of the Indian Ocean. Wadelai, Dar- 
four, and Khartoum are garrisoned by Arab armies, as are the 
Central Soudan States, and encouraged by their recent sue- 
cesses, they are bent on the conquest of Abyssinia, and the re- 
conquest of Egypt. The tide will turn, of course, for Africa 
will not be abandoned to barbarism, but more vigor and means 
will have to be put into the task, and the fact brought home 
that civilization can march only where there are highways. 
° 

THE tacit agreement among Christian nations by which Asi- 
atic and African powers have been forced to submit to the sys- 
tem known as the Capitulations, promises to be broken up by 
the recent action of Germany in Japan. Under this system, 
Europeans and Americans resident in the countries of the Far 
East, in disputes with the natives are amenable only to their 
own laws, as administered by consular courts composed of mem- 
bers of their own race. Hitherto all the Christian nations have 
combined, tacitly, it is true, but none the less strongly, in in- 
sistence upon this rule as the only one by which justice ean be 
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secured, but in its recent treaty with Japan Germany has vio- 
lated the unwritten compact. For by its provisions, Germans 
resident in the Empire at points outside of treaty ports are to 
become at once wholly answerable to Japanese law, and at the 
expiration of five years their settlements at treaty ports are to 
pass from under consular control and become, as respects legal 
jurisdiction, Japanese communities. That is to say, Germany, 
in return for the privilege of residence for her subjects in the 
interior, agrees to act as if these subjects had settled in Eng- 
land, or the United States, and to accept as binding the Japa- 
nese civil and criminal laws. The prime object of such a con- 
cession is, of course, to obtain the Japanese trade, now appor- 
tioned between England and America, the German idea being 
that if they can settle in the interior while other nations are yet 
excluded, they can, by utilizing their opportunities, ultimately 
control the commerce of the Empire. Unfortunately, in carrying 
out this idea, they have started the wedge that must shatter the 
agreement between the nations that Europeans cannot be judged 
by the laws of non-Christian powers, and which can hardly fail 
of disastrous effect to all European residents in the East. For 
other governments must follow the lead of Germany or lose the 
trade they have built up, and not only that, but, now that the 
compact is broken, there will be a general scramble among 
them to exchange their capitulations for privileges of trade. 
So far as Japan is concerned, it will not matter so much, for its 
laws are now known and its new constitution has virtually given 
it place among civilized nations; but imagine the consequences 
should some government give up its capitulations with a power, 
say, like Moroceo, and permit its subjects to be tried by Mussul- 
man law! Of course, it may be said that every government 
should have jurisdiction in its own territory, and that a different 
standard of morals and notions of justice do not warrant the 
loss of independence suffered in the imposition by a stronger 
power of consular courts. But the fact remains that Asiatic 
ideas of justice, if applied to Europeans, would certainly result 
in abuses for which the Western powers would take up arms, 
and so end in a greater loss of independence than that now 
occasioned by the capitulation system. Were an English or 
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German merchant bastinadoed under Turkish law, or impaled 
under Chinese law, war would follow in spite of all agreements, 
with the result that the last state of things would be worse than 
the first. Doubtless no such result will appear in Japan, and if 
Germany had notified the remaining powers, and action been 
taken by common consent, it might have proved an incentive to 
non-Christian nations to place themselves in a position to be 
treated as equals. But instead, Germany has by her eager 
haste shown them that to be rid of the capitulations they have 
not to place themselves on a higher plane of civilization, but 
only to pay a sufficiently high price in trade privileges. 


Mr. Comstock has lately won a remarkable triumph over 
unprincipled opponents of his work. For more than five years 
an effort has been made by a combination of corrupt men, 
through one Lum Smith, to destroy confidence in the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Vice, and prevent the necessary 
contributions to the support of the very important reform 
which it hasin hand. The following, taken from ** The Press” 
of Philadelphia, of November 18, 1889, is a record of a complete 
vindication from these assaults, by the conviction for criminal 
libel of said Smith, who was, on Friday, November 22, sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. We attach special impor- 
tance to the words of Hon. George S. Graham, District Attorney 
of Philadelphia, and of Thomas W. Barlow, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, who made it their business to investigate thoroughly the 
affairs of the New York office, before the trial, at the request of 
the Secretary. District Attorney Graham, in a communication 
published over his own signature, November 25, 1889, in the 
“ Evening Star” of Philadelphia, said : — 


The trial discloses that there was not even the shadow of evidence on 
which to make the numerous malicious attacks against Mr. Comstock, from 
which he has suffered so long. The case has been tried, and that with a 
degree of fairness of which no one can complain. The result is an emi- 
nently proper one, for I never knew of a more unjust and unwarranted at- 
tack than this on Anthony Comstock, and I never knew a prosecutor to 
come out of so fierce an ordeal without so much as the smell of fire upon 
him, and with a vindication complete and thorough, both for himself and 
the society he has the honor to represent. 
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Speaking of the case, Thomas W. Barlow said : — 


During that time he was exposed to an examination the like of which I 
have never seen paralleled in a court of justice. Notwithstanding the 
totally irrelevant and improper line of examination permitted by Judge 
Hare because the defendant was without counsel, and for that reason took a 
range sufficient to cover every act in the man’s life, there was not a scin- 
tilla of evidence to sustain or justify either the defamatory publication 
charged in the indictment, or to reflect in the least degree on Mr. Com- 
stock’s honesty of purpose, sincerity of character, or propriety of method. 

Smith had in some way gathered about him a crowd of people, most of 
them from among neighboring cities, and among them many whom Mr. 
Comstock prosecuted for violation of state and federal laws against obscen- 
ity, and whom he identified. It was amusing to see them disappear one by 
one from the court-room as the trial progressed, and as it became evident 
that Smith’s boast to “ expose ” Mr. Comstock in a court of justice was to 
be a most dismal failure. Both Mr. White and myself have been im- 
pressed with Mr. Comstock’s honesty and sincerity. He is deserving of the 
highest praise for his wonderful energy and courage, and I must admit that 
when presented with the proofs of the result of his labors during the last 
fifteen years I was amazed. 

There seems to be a prejudice against Mr. Comstock, and a prejudice, 
too, which is shared by many good people. There is no reason for it. To 
understand him is to believe in him and in the society which he repre- 
sents. 

Before District Attorney Graham requested Mr. Richard P. White and 
myself to prosecute the indictment for libel against Smith, I had not met 
either the defendant Smith or Anthony Comstock, the prosecutor. As my 
duties were especially in connection with the preparation of the case, I 
spent two entire days with Mr. Comstock at his office on Nassau Street, in 
New York city. As we understood Smith’s purpose was to endeavor to 
prove the truth of his charges against Mr. Comstock, and as such charges 
were so general in character, such as “fraud,” “ hypocrite,” ‘ perjurer,” 
ete., I advised Mr. Comstock to prepare himself for anything and every- 
thing which a malignant, vindictive, and persistent enemy could rake up. 
Mr. Comstock was on the witness stand from Monday until Thursday. 

The results of the work of the society since January 1, 1889, 
are: Arrests, 137; indictments brought to trial, 116; convie- 
tions secured, 114. In June there were seized over 1,500,000 
lottery tickets, with the paraphernalia for printing the same. 





